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Sditorial 


WHAT BECOMES OF THEM? 


' an young teacher was weary and dis- 
couraged. Patiently, earnestly she had 
tried to lead that last afternoon class 
through its recitation. Her questions had 
been reworded and simplified, again and 
again, in an attempt to coax acceptable 
responses from any but the little group 
of willing volunteers. She couldn’t let 
them do all the reciting, and yet the re- 
mainder of the class sorely taxed her re- 
sourcefulness. True, there were a dozen 
or so that didn’t do too badly under her 
persistent questioning. The rest ranged 
from indifferent to hopeless. Now she 
was trying conscientiously to record 
some appraisal of successes and failures. 

As her eye ran down the class-roll of 
thirty-four names, she mentally took 
stock of assets and liabilities. There were 
those few alert, eager youngsters, five of 
them, and her face brightened as she 
paused at each name. What a joy it 
would be to have a whole class like 
them. As she went on through the list, 
the brightness faded, and gave way to a 
troubled, despairing look as she paused 
at certain other names. Sadly she count- 
ed — yes, eight of them, dumb, hopeless. 
They were the ones who just didn’t know 
what it was all about. They would prob- 
ably drop out as soon as they could — 
that’s what they were waiting for. That 
prospect should have been a relief, and 
yet the teacher felt troubled. She won- 
dered where those children would go 
after they dropped out. 


Her thoughts were interrupted by a 
greeting at her door, and she looked up 
to see the cheerful face of the oldest 
teacher on the staff. They lived near 
each other and often left the building 
together after school. The young teacher 
felt better as she listened to her friend’s 
merry comments while she put her desk 
in order and prepared to leave. Yet she 
could not throw off entirely her feeling 
of discouragement, and, as they walked 
along, she suddenly turned to her com- 
panion and asked, “What becomes of 
the kids who quit school because they’re 
dumb and can’t learn?” It was not 
exactly pedagogical language, but the 
meaning was clear. 

The older teacher looked thoughtful. 
Then she said, “No one answer fits them 
all. I’ve known a good many of them 
during the thirty years I’ve taught in 
this place. Most of them try to get jobs 
—usually temporary ones. Some of them 
surprise us by what they are able to do. 
One of them even got elected to Con- 
gress. During his campaign, he not only 
demonstrated his ignorance but boasted 
of it. Two of them, at different times, 
have been on the City Council, but 
haven’t been friendly to the schools. 
Two others had unusual cleverness in 
mechanics, and are operating a small 
manufacturing plant at the edge of town. 
Three of them were heroes at Iwo Jima 
and Okinawa.” 

The young teacher spoke more cheer- 
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fully. “Perhaps its just as well that they 
did quit school.” 

“No. I can’t agree that it was good 
for most of them. I thought of the most 
striking cases first. They were excep- 
tions, in one way or another, and only a 
very few at that. Most of the quitters 
have been drifters. They were not com- 
petent to hoid the better kind of jobs 
and were dissatisfied with those they 
could get. Many of them got into serious 
trouble and went to prison. They furnish 
the community most of its welfare prob- 
lems. I believe now that we could have 
kept them in school longer and helped 
them a great deal more, if only we had 
all tried harder to find out what to do 
about it.” 

“That’s just the question that bothers 
me. Do they ever try to tell you what 
might have been done? I mean, do any 
of them come back later to talk with 
you about what made them quit, or what 
would have helped them get more bene- 
fit from high school?” 

“A few come back to see us — not 
many. Those who come are usually the 
ones who are doing fairly well. They 
want us to know that they are not quite 
as dumb as they seemed in class. They 
say they wish there had been more prac- 
tical things for them to do — things they 
could see and understand, and less of 
those hard words that bothered them. 
But the reason they come back is not to 
try to tell us what is wrong with the 
school. The few who take the trouble to 
come and talk to us usually mention 
some encouraging word or some little 
recognition given for a successful strug- 
gle that raised their self-respect — it was 
the memory of such things as these that 
had helped them more than what we had 
tried so hard to teach them.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
the younger teacher said, “Somehow, 
I’m beginning to think in a different 
way about teaching. Perhaps those plod- 
ders who came back to thank you told 
you more about teaching than they 


realized.” 
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“Yes. They didn’t give me nearly all 
the answers, but they helped me realize 
how important it is for all of us to 
keep looking for some more of these 
answers.” 


HIS was the conversation that induced 

the younger teacher to see a new chal- 
lenge in teaching and brought her to a 
work-shop where she told us the story. 
After that we could better understand 
her insistent emphasis on what she 
called the “emotional climate” of the 
class-room. 


One wonders what the others, who 
didn’t come back to tell their story, might 
have said about their school experiences 
if they had been articulate enough to ex- 
press it in language appropriate for their 
teacher to hear. 


The story of what becomes of these 
drop-outs is being slowly pieced together 
by reports from the juvenile courts, 
from social workers, and from the edu- 
cators who have inaugurated careful fol- 
low-up studies. At the same time, there 
is a growing concern on the part of both 
teachers and the public regarding the 
social waste involved in these failures, 
and the menace it presents. When we be- 
gin to appraise public education on the 
basis of personal and social objectives 
instead of mere subject-matter covered, 
we find new capabilities in those who 
have been deprecated as hopelessly slow. 


The task of adapting materials and 
tactics to the range of learning-capabili- 
ties of these pupils is not easy, and at its 
outset not very inspiring. The light of 
understanding dawns slowly, but reveals 
the warmer gratitude when it appears. 
We salute the teachers and administra- 
tors who are accepting this responsi- 
bility, and take genuine pride in present- 
ing the series of articles that follow, 
showing the procedures in actual use. 
They truly represent the work of teach- 
ers who are “beginning to think in a 
different way about teaching.” 


— F. W. T. 
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A Total Program for 


Slow Learners 


wit we are doing with slow learn- 
ers is a question covering many 
areas of endeavor. Our doing depends 
very much upon our definition of slow- 
learners and our main assumptions 
about slow-learners. If we assume slow- 
learners to be unfortunate victims of 
heredity what we do will be colored ac- 
cordingly. Therefore our report will first 
give our definition and our assumptions. 
How we are adapting many phases of 
our curriculum and our teaching tech- 
niques will then follow. 


Our school groups students as rapid, 
average, slow, and special training stu- 
dents. The students generally classified 
as slow learners are in our special train- 
ing classes. Slow learners: 


1. Reading Achievement Test — Teig & 
Clark Intermediate. Sixth grade and 
under. 

2. Otis Intermediate Test —I.Q. 75 and 
less. 

3. When the I.Q. is 80 or above but the 
reading achievement is low we have 
Reading Improvement classes designed 
to help these students. 

4. Students not reached by the above tests 
are given the Wechsler Belleview. This 
data is a must for all teachers in the 
first week of school in order that we may 
group our students for team work. 


Basic assumptions which form the 
frame of reference for determining the 
curriculum, methods of teaching, and 
guidance of slow learners in our school 
are as follows: 


1. Slow learners are able to learn if we 
know them and know how to reach them. 

2. The trick is to find each student’s next 
step up the ladder of learning. Group 
him with his fellows and then help the 
group take that step. 

3. Ignore chronological age, grade such as 
B-10, A-ll, etc., and the conventional 
covering of a hurried course outline. 


By ALBERT OLENIUS 





@ How broad an adaptation of the cur- 
riculum is required to meet the needs of 
slow learners? Is a corrective course in 
reading sufficient? In the school from 
which this articles comes, there was first 
made a careful and sympathetic attempt 
to identify the precise nature and basis of 
the difficulties that handicapped the slow 
learners. Guided by this information, the 
staff has gradually developed a broad 
and realistic range of learning activities 
that embraces all major phases of a 
curriculum. 

This program was developed in the Gar- 
field Senior High School of Los Angeles. 
This report, with its wise and witty com- 
ments on certain phases of the problem, 
was written by Albert Olenius, Chairman 
of Special Training Education in that high 
school. 





. The justification for what we teach and 


do must stem from our intimate fam- 
iliarity with the students. Preconceived 
ideas must give way to stubborn facts. 


. In our school at least 75 per cent of the 


slow learenrs show a marked advance in 
comprehension beyond the achievement 
in vocabulary, as they enter our school; 
therefore we emphasize language train- 
ing and vocabulary building in every 
course. Thus we assume in most in- 
stances that the handicap is not con- 
genital. 


. We assume disciplinary problems to be 


symptomatic of our failure to reach the 
student and his next step. 


. Slowness in learning, we assume to be 


but a facet of a longer picture of diffi- 
culty and maladjustment in the total life 
of the student. 


. There is no one cause but a configuration 


of experiences which produces the slow 
learners of our community. Our view and 
our efforts must include the broken 
home, the itinerant worker, and the “ab- 
sence gaps” in the education of such 
youngsters, plus the countless reasons for 
conflict which result when people of dif- 
ferent cultures clash. 


. All who enter the great American Melt- 


ing Pot do not melt. If the students are 
7 
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not in accord with the old ways of their 
immigrant parents it does mean that the 
new American way is not clearly under- 
stood. They are outside both cultures. 
They need the security of living within 
the newly invented practices of “the 
guys they hang around with.” Open the 
doors of recognition of socially approved 
action. 

Our curriculum, teaching methods, and 
guidance cannot ignore the need for bet- 
ter training toward mental health. We 
find so many kinds of mental thorns 
which disturb the growth of balanced 
personalities that, although we are not 
too strong in our efforts in this area, we 
assume the need is there and every 
course should contribute toward mental 
health. 

We assume the children of our slow 
learners will also come to us for an edu- 
cation. If the bridge we build now, from 
a simpler life and its standards to a 
more complex life, is sound and our fut- 
ure parents have gotten worthwhile, use- 
ful information and a cheerful outlook 
on school life, we may not have so many 
slow learners in the next generation of 
the type we have now. 

Our slow learners will not be leaders. 
They need to learn social grace. On the 
job they will be told what to do and how 
to do it. We must supply the courtesy, 
the kindness and good fellowship they 
will need to show in order that they may 
receive leadership cheerfully. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


CHANGES IN A DEVELOPING 
CURRICULUM 


— an adequate curriculum for 
the slow learner is immediately 
hampered by the relatively short time 
the senior high school is privileged to 
assist him. If the average time is three 
to four semesters our opportunity is 
greatly curtailed. This is the last chance 
the schools have before the community 
at large exerts full sway over the destiny 
of the slow learner. 

What does the school program, select- 
ing from the whole, offer that is espe- 
cially valuable to the limited knowledge 
of the slow learner? How can we better 
prepare him for the job he is going to 
do, the life he is going to live, in the 
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short time he is with us? What impact 
will the community have on him when 
the school is no longer actively a part 
of his life? These are a few of the ques- 
tions which have guided the curriculum 
development of our special training 
classes. 

The first area of learning that all 
would miss, were we to follow the con- 
ventional pattern, is senior problems 
material. Two or three per cent of the 
group would reach senior problems 
classes in the course of three years. The 
others would miss considerations of 
home adjustment, home management, 
budgets, dating, choosing a life’s com- 
panion in marriage and all the other 
splendid topics dealt with in this course. 
The California Test of Personality to- 
gether with our personal acquaintance 
with slow learners gives ample evidence 
of the need for this type of course in the 
life of the student whose learning through 
reading is poor. This course provides an 
opportunity to cope with some of the 
unwholesome attitudes toward home 
problems that often are deterring factors 
in the learning of slow students. 

To bring senior problems material 
down to the level of the incoming stu- 
dent and within the period in which we 
have our slow learners with us, we have 
set up, experimentally, a practical living 
course which attempts to aid life orien- 
tation as well as school orientation 
through senior problems materials. Text 
books on a mature level and yet within 
the reading range of the students seem 
impossible to get. We use magazine ma- 
terials, and The Life Adjustment Series 
primarily. One day is listening and dis- 
cussion day, the next day we write about 
our discussion. Written work is gov- 
erned by a pattern outlined later in this 
article. 

Every slow learner takes English as 
long as he is in school in special train- 
ing classes. The course titles are the 
same as other listings. Special training 
students courses are marked “T”; just 
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as average is “A”; rapid, “R”; or slow, 
—* 

Slow students take three semesters of 
Basic Mathematics. This course has been 
slowed down in pace to such an extent 
that he is able to learn thoroughly be- 
fore we hasten to new areas of learning. 
As teachers we must stop deluding our- 
selves with the idea that we can jump 
from topic to topic within a course as 
though learning has taken place. We 
may move from addition to subtraction, 
multiplication and division, but the stu- 
dent is precisely where we left him. 


EADING, writing and arithmetic will 

not be supplied when the community 
absorbs our students. These three are 
still primary. The community does some- 
thing about life adjustment when the 
adjustment is too late. The juvenile 
court, the court of domestic relations 
and the series of agencies designed to 
cope with offenders are much too late. 
We feel justified in placing senior prob- 
lems material and Life Science material 
as equally important. 

Life Science is required for one sem- 
ester and Life Science II is an elective. 
Health and the functions of the body are 
the chief concern of Life Science I. 
Charts, models, diagrams, and five im- 
portant facts per day constitute the 
work. Being Born, by Francis Strain is 
our text on reproduction. This unit com- 
plements the Practical Living course. In 
order to take natural living naturally we 
make no fuss in this area — no separa- 
tion of boys and girls, no silly introduc- 
tion as though, “now at long last it can 
be told.” A garbled and unscientific 
form of the same topic was gathered 
long ago by the students themselves. We 
do a unit on the role of reproduction in 
all living things as an introduction and 
that establishes a wholesome attitude be- 
fore we take up, Being Born. 

The wholesome diet is stressed in Life 
Science, Girls’ Foods and in Boys’ Foods 
classes. Controlled diets for white mice 


have been very effective living demon- 
strations. When the mice have a litter, 
that too has been demonstrative. 

Among slow learners most of the boys 
are Industrial Arts majors and the girls 
are Home Economics majors. The non- 
language section of the California Test 
of Mental Maturity has shown that our 
slow learners have an average or better 
index in the non-language areas tested. 
This has led us away from segregation 
in the chiefly manipulative, “hand and 
hand” courses. Separation is still re- 
quested from time to time but the rea- 
sons offered indicate subject consciousy 
ness rather than student consciousness 
and a lack of technique in understand- 
ing the personality maladjustments of 
many slow learners. The mixed group 
situation in the home arts and industrial 
arts is in many ways comparable with 
“on the job” experience. It is necessary 
to learn to get along with and follow by 
imitation the more gifted students. How 
to get help from co-workers is a valuable 
job technique. The mixed group pro- 
vides this situation. 


oO" auto shops, cabinet shops, elec- 
tric shops and print shops provide 
wholesome “on the job” type courses in 
which the slow learner competes with 
and fares well with other students in a 
mixed group. Although girls have shown 
considerable skill in mechanical areas 
according to standardized tests we have 
no girls in the industrial arts. 

In our art craft classes which are 
mixed classes plans are under way to- 
ward greater freedom in the media of 
art open to the student. If a lad wants 
to make a leather belt, he may. Should 
he decide that clay is more interesting, 
ceramics will be opened to him within 
the time span of one semester. Plastics 
and jewelry will soon be included in 
this type of organization. For the slow 
learner with a limited interest span this 
type class is ideal. Who wants to be 
“stuck with” a course one had thought 
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would be fun? A more important con- 
sideration is the opportunity provided 
for the discovery of media with which 
the student may be successful. Such suc- 
cess often becomes a valuable vocational 
guide. The over all value of areas in 
which the slow learner can be successful 
is inestimably worthwhile. The usual 
apathy or meaningless restlessness soon 
becomes absorbing, constructive ability. 
Play therapy in hospitals is a going con- 
cern, so also is the craft classes. The 
therapeutic value of success in some- 
thing, be that something whatever it may 
should be a conscious goal for slow 
learners. 

Boys’ foods classes, with similar goals 
show the same outcomes — orderliness, 
skill and, most important of all, creative 
satisfaction and a sense of doing worth- 
while work. 

Our girls learn to become smart look- 
ing in Personal Grooming classes. Health 
and personal hygiene, the deeper than 
skin beauty as well as external attrac- 
tiveness forms the core of course. Order- 
ly procedure is again emphasized here. 

Two semesters of Foods and two sem- 
esters of Clothing are offered. One of 
each is required. Although the trend is 
away from segregation we have special 
training classes in Clothing and Foods. 
The texts on diet and health are beyond 
the reach of slow learners and teacher 
adjustment of standard topics has made 
“T” classes necessary. It is possible, 
however, to group reading achievement 
groups with separate texts for each and 
still follow the main topics of the course. 
Instead, our slow learners get brief read- 
ings and discussion lessons with active 
cooking as the main experience of the 
course. 

This is also true of clothing classes. 
Grouping is possible but the mixed 
classes have not been successful because 
slow students have required more in- 
structional time to the disadvantage of 
rapid and average students. 

Our home makers will also be moth- 
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ers and our Child Care courses have be- 
come very popular. Child Care continues 
the story where Practical Living and 
Life Science breaks off. Each course has 
an interesting story but the function of 
this section is pointing up our slow 
learner curriculum. It is too bad that 
the boys do not benefit directly by child 
care as future fathers, but as yet no pro- 
vision has been made for them. How- 
ever, we aim through our curriculum to 
have our slow learners see life as a 
whole cycle and know how to live sanely 
by sensible precepts. The moral and 
spiritual value of an examination of the 
whole life cycle should not be over- 
looked in planning a curriculum for 
slow learners. 


soe extra curricular activities 
are not a part of the curriculum we 
feel that their importance to slow learn- 
ers is particularly significant. Whole- 
some outlets for exuberance aid and 
complement the classroom work attitude. 
The slow learners do not, as a rule, seek 
wholesome ways of “being in the lime 
light.” We deem “lime light” necessary 
as a compensating grace. We urge and 
guide slow learners into R.O.T.C., Music, 
Vocal and Instrumental, Folklore classes, 
Dancing, Drill Teams for boys or girls, 
and the many opportunities in physical 
education. Surprising stabilizing results 
have come from such guidance. Service 
students who aid the school as assistants 
have often been complimented for able 
and steadfast work. School involvement 
is important. Slow learners need not be 
on the periphery of school life. If they 
are on the periphery of school life they 
will later be likewise in community life 
and this is most unwholesome. 

Slow learners are not joiners. They do 
not think they will fit in. As a result we 
practically regiment clubs with the draw- 
ing power of films, a handy place to eat 
lunch, or any “come on over” device we 
can summon. 


Our science clubs, foreign language 
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clubs, agriculture and Future Home 
Makers clubs are but a few of the many 
organizations which play a valuable role 
in the lives of slow learners. 

Although we strive to remove all aca- 
demic subjects from the last period of 
the day for slow learners, our total 
school program does not always allow it, 
but it is never the less most desirable. 
The free period which is occupied by 
study hall for most students is carefully 
avoided in the case of special training 
students. An activity class or service is 
substituted. 


CLASS ORGANIZATION 


Se organization of the academic 
classes is well on the way toward the 
one room country school style, i.e., 
grouping according to grades as indi- 
cated in the Achievement Tests. Each 
row is a different grade. To the student 
we explain this as teams. Those using 
the blue book are on the blue team. 
Thus each group is taking its next step 
whatever that may be from non-reader 
on up. We usually have four teams: 
non-readers; third to fourth; fifth to 
sixth; and seventh to eighth. 

Tests show that the gain made in this 
set up is often doubled, i.e., two sem- 
esters’ time gained for one semester’s 
time spent. Seldom do we have less than 
proportionate gain for proportionate 
time spent. If students are receding, then 
other than school factors are investi- 
gated. 

Students entering school late, usually 
as itinerant workers, are placed in the 
framework of class organization accord- 
ing to the results of the Troy Oral Read- 
ing Test. This test is fast, easily admin- 
istered, and gives the teacher immediate 
indication of where the student’s next 
step should begin. Wherever possible 
students work at their own pace and are 
graded according to their individual im- 
provement. 

It should be noted that we have just 


prepared a minimum vocabulary for 
each course. This provides the teacher 
with a rough guide for each subject’s 
responsibility in language training, spell- 
ing and the main concepts through 
words. I. A. Richards, Basic English 
word list is available for the teacher who 
needs help in bringing instructional lan- 
guage within the reach of slow learners. 

It is now easy to sell the idea of 
graded grouping to teachers used to one 
group, one assignment organization. 
However, the degree of success warrants 
the seeming madness as well as the 
greatly enhanced student interest. If a 
country school teacher can teach eight 
grades surely we can handle a four 
group arrangement in one classroom. 

Service to the group is part of every 
class organization. If rewards are neces- 
sary, give rewards, but steps in the di- 
rection of self service and cooperation 
with others is as valuable as the subject 
matter. We usually have the class roll on 
the bulletin board with service points be- 
side each name. “Outstanding in Citizen- 
ship and Cooperation” heads the roll. 
By the middle of the semester we have 
grown up and this is voted out. 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS IN 
ENGLISH B-10 anp A-10 


oO" B-10 course concentrates on 
school orientation and the A-10 
course stresses vocational guidance. It 
must be remembered that the student 
shows us how far we can go in any area. 
The main outcome for B-10’s is happi- 
ness within a framework of purposeful 
orderliness; if the A-10’s have learned 
that all can be something, that each stu- 
dent must become something, a good job 
has been done. 

Is it possible to have purposeful order- 
liness without regimentation? If a pro- 
cedure for achieving the daily goal is 
clearly explained at the level of the stu- 
dent’s next step in learning and exercises 
are written with this in view it can be 
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done. The best instructional environment 
is one in which students know that they 
are not the boss, and the teacher knows 
that he is not the boss and the teacher 
reminds the students that he really is not 
the boss, but the real reason why all got 
up this morning and came over to school 
is because the subject and what it is go- 
ing to do for us is truly the boss. 

When all of our careful plans seem to 
be going out the window and we get hot 
under the collar, forget what Johnny did 
and Mary said, and examine the lesson 
with “So it is really too hard? Let’s 
see, what should go here?” If it is only 
one restless lad, sit down with him — 
regardless of what he has done — and 
assume that he doesn’t know how and 
give a private lesson. The erratic be- 
havior is symptomatic of not knowing 
how, or we missed our aim; we over- 
reached a stop. We did something 
wrong; it is not just the boy and his side 
stepping shenanigans. When we free our- 
selves, as teachers, of the personal ele- 
ment in the behavior of slow learners 
and realize that behavior is symptomatic 
— not just a thing in itself, we will be 
free to really instruct and guide. 

Average and rapid students often learn 
in spite of us but slow students learn 
because of us. Our plan for the day is 
all important. Less teacher talk, more 
student do is the rule. In talking you 
have the undivided attention of about 
one fourth of the slow learners; one 
wonders what it is in the average audi- 
ence. When all students are doing the 
job the percentage of concentration is 
much higher. This should clinch most 
arguments on the above rule. 


Ho" are we ever going to build les- 
sons for a four team class — each 
team working with different materials? 
We faced that situation. The ungrouped 
classes would either go on as before or 
we would build lessons, one team at a 
time until we had enough to do justice 
to all. The important step is realizing 
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the problem and working with one por- 
tion at a time. 

The supervisor of Special Training in 
the Junior High Schools of the City of 
Los Angeles, Miss Helena Coffin, trained 
countless teachers by showing us how to 
plan lessons. Our trained teachers set up 
work shops within the individual schools 
and better instruction for slow learners 
has resulted. 


If the lesson is prepared from a text, 
try this: 

Head your notebooks, double page, 
with I. New Words. Leave space for five 
words and divide the remainder of the 
two pages into four spaces and head 
each space: II. Supply the Missing 
Words, III. Use the New Words in Sen- 
tences of Your Own, IV. The Facts — 
underline the best word to complete 
these sentences, V. The Main Idea — 
select the statement which tells what our 
reading is all about. (Give five state- 
ments. ) 


Now begin to read and stop when five 
words have been selected. As you select 
a word, copy that sentence omitting the 
word for exercise II. If that same state- 
ment contains one of the main facts, re- 
phrase it for part IV and add a few 
questionable words for a completion ex- 
ercise. If you have stressed vocabulary, 
the key facts, the main idea, and prac- 
tice in using new terms for purposes of 
reading, spelling or meaning, in our 
opinion, a good job has been done. One 
may add an exercise in punctuation and 
capitalization by selecting sentences from 
the text omitting capitals, periods, com- 
mas, etc. and thus point out the func- 
tions of punctuation. 


Now we have a plan for one day, or 
for two, if reading and discussion of the 
topic and of the exercises is to be fol- 
lowed by a writing day. Our lesson is on 
the board and, if we have been working 
at this problem over a period of sem- 
esters, each student has mimeographed 
copies of the lesson. 
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PART I. NEW WORDS 


We pronounce the words in a chorus 
of teacher imitation. The teacher exag- 
gerates for emphasis. We notice the 
shape of the word. We try to find little 
words in the larger, such as, attendance 
has at, and ten and dance in it. We 
never break a word up into pieces on 
the board or the total word configura- 
tion is lost. Exceptionally poor learners 
are instructed to use double spaces on 
lined penmanship paper; the lower space 
for the short letters the double space for 
tall letters. This gives the poor learner a 
feeling of the swing and pattern of the 
word. We tell him he is improving his 
handwriting! The message from the pa- 
per goes up the arm to the brain — that 
is one door open. Now you see the word 
—one more door is open — you say the 
word and two more doors are open — 
Boy, you can’t miss! That makes the 
whole thing lots of fun. 


Now we look our words up in the 
dictionary. The alphabet is on the board 
for daily reference. We write the mean- 
ing that fits our lesson or, for fun, we 
select the meaning we didn’t know. 


Having done this we are ready to 
read. When the reading is completed we 
look over our new words and their 
meanings. The reading has supplied 
ideas on how to use them, therefore part 
III is easy. 


We may have to reread silently to find 
the facts in part IV but it is easier to 
read now. If part V is hard we just 
think of it as a headline and we can tell 
which is best. 


We are relatively familiar with a topic 
and discussion within the framework of 
facts, concepts in terms, etc., and have 
prepared the class for a short discussion. 
This is one way of achieving purposeful 
orderliness. We supply paper, pencils, 
anything, just so the job is done. The 
subject is boss and the job must be 


done. 


i EVERY day were just like the above 
it would occur to some after a month 
or so that a bit of variety would be wel- 
come. This indicates how much routine 
can be comfortably borne by the slow 
learner. Our B-10’s do not stray very 
far from this pattern. They are busy 
building vocabulary, learning to read, 
and to use the parts of a book, how to 
look things up and library days are 
“look it up” days with assigned topics 
from Compton’s Encyclopedia and gen- 
eral directions on how to find one’s way 
in the library. We make a map of the 
library. 

Our librarian is very sympathetic to 
the needs of slow learners. It’s amazing 
how many people can be enlisted in 
worthy causes among teachers! Our li- 
brary is marked with Gold Band Books. 
These books are bought for our slow 
learners and come from the Junior High 
and Elementary Book lists with a spe- 
cial eye for a more mature appeal. Thus 
browsing is possible. 

Our free reading is free only in the 
sense that “free” means we are doing 
something different. Carefully selected 
books from the Gold Band books are 
placed in the class room. When the class 
is getting unruly we read an introduc- 
tory passage from one of the books 
dramatizing heavily as we go. When we 
reach a climax of sorts, the teacher stops 
and volunteers are called for to finish 


the story at home or after the exercises 
are finished. What a response! 

I cannot imagine more compulsory 
reading, yet forced reading—“Ya hafta” 
reading is never suggested except in the 
short daily selections upon which les- 
sons have been built. We must have 
reading for fun. The other is for 
learning. 

In reading for fun we skip the words 
we don’t know and just try to get the 
contextual meaning. Haven’t we all done 
this? Of course, extra credit for words 
looked up. However, only a few eager 
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beavers have ever done it. We don’t 
care; it is supposed to be fun! 

In the latter part of the semester a 
few students are told audibly, for the 
benefit of the class as a whole, that be- 
cause they have been excellent in look- 
ing up and remembering words and 
they always get the main idea and notice 
the facts, they are ready for private, in- 
dividual assignments in the library. They 
go to dig in Compton’s Encyclopedia 
and the others remain. You will call this 
invidious:comparison, etc., but when the 
powers that be pick one man to do a 
job you want to do, you chaff, also — 
the world is like that. We try to find 
assignments for all, of course, but our 
non-readers never get there and we tell 
them, “Your day is coming!” 


Tt big question is what do we do with 
non-readers. An intelligent teacher 
would suddenly cultivate an acquaint- 
ance in the first and second grade and 
learn about reading readiness and read- 
ing. We have an unkind suspicion that 
many of our fourth graders in senior 
high school got from first to fourth by 
native wit. 

Let’s face the facts. What is a teacher 
with forty students going to do with 
those on the low end of the class? A 
senior high school teacher had better 
leave that question with those respon- 
sible; however, it is a serious question. 

Our non-reader reaches us with enough 
neurotic “limelight” behavior by this 
time to totally engulf a teacher that re- 
gards actions and remarks as personal. 
What should we do? Reading readiness 
by now is drowned in compensatory 
witticisms or utter silence. We say if he 
is witty, he is brighter even if the wit is 
in poor taste. Any wit is gratefully re- 
ceived. But seriously speaking, consider 
the unfortunate soul at this stage of the 
game. The cost to the state in delin- 
quency is staggering. He is ready for 
the battery of specialists who come too 
late, at Juvenile Hall and similar insti- 
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tutions. Our non-readers are maladjusted 
at home, at school, just about every- 
where. What should we do? Should or 
ought is a moral question, an ethical 
question. Our theory is a happiness 
theory. Find a wholesome limelight first. 
School involvement first. All other things 
are secondary. A club, an interest, any- 
thing will do if we take the trouble to 
find it. In the class room it is terribly 
dull. Yet we must somehow make the 
initial hurdles meaningful. 


Fxercises in the alphabet. Why? Tele- 
phone books, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias — just about everything is ar- 
ranged according to the alphabet. In the 
library, point it out. Get a telephone 
book in the class room, or any directory. 
Phonetics and more phonetics. “Red 
Deer the Indian Boy” is a goal to be 
achieved by our non-reader, although 
after the first lesson the new words are 
but two or three at a time. 

Many activities are accomplished by 
having students choose partners. The 
non-reader is often assisted by student 
helpers: Our flash cards for non-readers 
and our phonetics drills can be used in 
team work. Testing each other is fun 
and also good teaching. As long as the 
noise is meaningful noise we don’t mind. 

Our question, “What do we do with 
slow learners?” was large and this re- 
port, although it is not comprehensive, 
indicates trends within our school. We 
sincerely hope it has had a few ideas 
worth trying. Our measure of success 
goes far beyond the achievement test re- 
sults at the end of each semester. We 
test at the beginning and at the end of 
every semester. We have happy students 
and the number who graduate increases. 
The slow learners who graduate have 
approximately an eighth grade educa- 
tion in the academic subjects and a high 
school education in the home and in- 
dustrial arts. If we could keep all of our 
slow learners long enough to graduate 
them with this degree of education the 
community would be well served. 





Worthwhile Activities for 


Slow Learners 


open mentally retarded children 
at Alessandro Junior High School in 
San Bernardino, California, offers a 
challenge that, in my opinion, is difficult 
to find in many school systems. 

The eighth and ninth grade mentally 
retarded, or special education classes at 
Alessandro are all Mexican-American 
children, whose I.Q.’s range from a low 
of 50 to a high of 78, as measured by 
the Weschler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren. Each child is administered this in- 
dividual mental test before being placed 
in the special education class. (There 
isn’t any doubt about these students be- 
ing slow learners. ) 


Our pupils are handicapped not only 
by their low mental ability, but also 
by their background and environment. 
Spanish is the language spoken in the 
home and on the playground. English is 
spoken only in the classroom and it usu- 
ally suffers a great deal in translation. 

However, in spite of these many ob- 
stacles to education, the discipline prob- 
lem with the slow learner has been cut 
approximately 75 per cent, according to 
our survey at the school. Absence and 
tardiness has also been considerably 
lowered. 


The school administration feels that 
this improvement has been effected by 
homogeneous grouping, and by the in- 
teresting and meaningful activities that 
have been carried on in the classroom 
with these slow learning groups. 


H™ are a few worthwhile activities 
in which the slow learner groups 
enjoy success: 

The science class decided to beautify 
the school grounds. The school had sev- 
eral bare spots in front of the building 


By LUTHER L. SMITH 





@ What kind of learning experiences can 
be offered the least promising fringe of 
secondary school enrollments? Here is a 
report from a school in which that fringe 
is a wide one. Yet teachers and adminis- 
trators recognize that these pupils will be- 
come citizens, for better or worse, loyal 
and self-respecting or embittered and anti- 
social. This school has made the chal- 
lenge an educational adventure. 

The same problem exists, in some degree, 
in every secondary school, and many will 
find in this account fruitful suggestions for 
meeting their own situation. The author is 
Luther L. Smith who is in charge of the 
classes in Social Living at Alessandro 
Junior High School of San Bernardino. This 
course serves as the core to which the 
other activities are related. 





where grass and flowers were needed. 
The class studied pamphlets entitled, 
“How To Plant A Lawn,” with great 
care. The work was organized and fore- 
men and tool men were selected. The 
boys and girls worked very hard pre- 
paring the ground, sowing the seed and 
planting the flowers. (We really get 
down to earth in this course.) “Keep 
Off” signs were made in class and the 
slow learners were very zealous in not 
letting anyone (even teachers) walk on 
the freshly planted areas. It was a great 
thrill for the special education class to 
see the grass come up and grow. This 
unit of study and work led to the preser- 
vation of property, landscaping of the 
home and the promotion of democratic 
endeavor in society. 

“What Every One That Lives In A 
House Should Know” was the title of 
another unit of study which was very 
popular with the mentally retarded 
group. This activity included the repair 
and maintenance of all types of ordinary 
household equipment. For example: the 
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repair of an electric cord and plug was 
divided into seven steps: Step 1. Find 
the burned place which is usually in or 
around the plug in the cord, and cut the 
cord at this point. Step 2. Prepare the 
end of the wire by cutting the insulation 
from the wire about three-fourths of an 
inch from the end. Step 3. Taking the 
plug apart by removing the screws. Step 
4. Check carefully to see how the wire 
is attached in the plug. Step 5. Loosen 
the screws and remove the old wire. 
Step 6. Attach the end of the wire, which 
has been prepared by removing the in- 
sulation, to the plug. Step 7. Put the 
plug together after first making sure that 
the two wires are not touching in any 
spot, and the cord and plug should work 
like a new one. 

These steps were drawn on the board 
and on paper until each member of the 
class knew exactly how to repair an elec- 
tric cord. Then we had several class 
demonstrations of the job by different 
pupils in the class. 

A cut-away water faucet was used to 
demonstrate how to replace a bad washer 
and fix a leaky faucet. 


FTER a discussion in the science class 
on what to do for snake and insect 
bites, where many superstitious home 
remedies were brought forth, the class 
decided to study First Aid. This is a 
timely subject in view of the present war 
situation. The knowledge gained from 
this study might save a life. (We em- 
phasize what not to do as well as teach 
what to do.) The first aid course also 
encourages cleanliness as well as preser- 
vation of life and limbs. The prevention 
of accidents and disease is certainly 
worthwhile. 

The ninth grade class studies jobs in 
the local area. The Santa Fe Railroad, 
which has been the largest industry in 
San Bernardino for years, and the or- 
ange industry, furnish the bulk of em- 
ployment for the Mexican popultaion in 
San Bernardino. A considerable amount 
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of time is spent studying these two in- 
dustries. We do not waste time with any 
professional or semi-professional occu- 
pational study, as our interest is in labor 
and semi-skilled work. We try to visit as 
many places as we can, such as the rail- 
road shops, a laundry, and orange pack- 
inghouse, where we see adults doing the 
work that these slow learners will be 
doing in a short time after leaving 
school. 

Companies such as the Coca-Cola 
Company have been very generous with 
their time and effort in bringing to the 
classroom a Spanish-speaking person 
who talks about their product and job 
organization. (In every case the Spanish- 
speaking person tells the Mexican-Amer- 
ican boys and girls to learn to speak 
better English. ) 

The knowledge of how to get a job 
and hold one is worthwhile for any per- 
son, young or old. Many types of appli- 
cation blanks are filled out and dis- 
cussed in class. Money order blanks 
from the post office, and deposit slips 
and checks from banks provide excellent 
learning activities. 


} te city of San Bernardino is a unit 
of study. The class learns how their 
city is managed by going to the city 
hall where they see our local city offi- 
cials in person. These officials include 
our mayor, chief of police, fire chief, 
and others discussing their jobs and our 
city. Voting and taxes become more 
meaningful to the mentally retarded 
child by our visit, even if the jail was 
the most interesting spot to them on our 
tour. 

Letter writing becomes interesting to 
the slow learner when he writes to other 
boys and girls in schools in different 
parts of the city. 

Selling candy to the student body of 
the school provides good experience for 
the slow learner, although supervision is 
required in order to make any profit for 
the student body. 
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Teacher-made stories using the boys’ 
and girls’ names for the characters are 
time consuming, but provide motivation 
for the special education class when they 
see their name in print or ditto. 

The tachistoscope has been some help 
for slow learners in reading, but a voca- 
bulary must be learned first for most of 
these children. This device does increase 
the eye span and perception, as well as 
create some interest in reading. 


A TEACHER of the mentally retarded 
often asks himself, “Am I helping 
this child?” There will always be this 
sort of pupil in the group: Ramon is a 
small boy in the eighth grade and is 14 
years old. He has one artificial eye and 
is very sensitive about it. His I.Q. is 59 
and his appearance could be improved 
by more frequent baths. He is very im- 
mature emotionally and thinks nothing 
of bursting out in the classroom with 
“Brew 102” after hearing this television 
advertisement. “Happy go lucky, go 
lucky strike” is another favorite of 


Ramon’s used to attract attention. School 
has really helped him very little in the 
past eight years. 

Joe has an I.Q. of 68, but he has 
been a non-reader up to the ninth grade. 
He has been impervious to all types of 
discipline and has been in trouble con- 
stantly. We did some counseling with 
Joe and he decided to play football for 
the first time this year. This sport kept 
him out of trouble long enough for him 
to get interested in our class activities. 
The reward for spending time and in- 
terest with this boy came after six weeks 
of school, when Joe came to me and 
said, “Mr. Smith, I want to learn to 
read.” He comes in now three times a 
week before school for help and is really 
making progress with his reading. 

These activities, devices or methods 
are a few of the worthwhile lessons that 
any teacher can use with the slow learner 
with some degree of success. Any degree 
of success with the slow learner is a big 
step in the right direction, because one 
success may lead to another success. 





The Total Curriculum 


Education should be an integrated process in which the pupil’s body, emotions, 
intellect, and life experiences all contribute toward an intensified and enlightened 
awareness of, and a desire for, the good life in its practical, moral, and cultural 
aspects. 

Schools should make it likely that each pupil will grow at his optimum rate as 
a total personality. There should be a transformation from a self-centered creature 
into an enlightened and humane person with wide interests, ever-expanding hori- 
zons, broad frames of reference, and sound habits of working and thinking with 
maximum self-realization within the social pattern. 

Education is not something done to but something done by an individual which 
is actually self-educational. It is a slow, subtle growth entailing a lifetime of self- 
discipline and an unquenchable passion to learn and to grow up to the full stature 
of one’s abilities. The outcome should be competent, self-active, responsible, and 
socially-minded citizens whose lives are predicated on faith, courage, integrity, 
intelligence and the will to achieve. 

Our young people will learn what they live, and these experiences become the 
building stones of their character and personality. The most vital responsibility of 
society is to help our youth live rich, wholesome, and deeply satisfying lives. — 
F. Earl Williams, in the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 








The Santa Maria Plan 


pee ICAL solutions to the problems 
posed by the mentally retarded in 
high school have long ben sought at the 
Santa Maria Union High School, as in 
many other secondary schools. The num- 
ber of problems involved in adjusting 
the mentally retarded in this secondary 
school of 1000 students had brought 
about pressures which demanded imme- 
diate and far-reaching attention. The 
short description which follows is an at- 
tempt to give the gist of what happened 
in the attempt to relieve those pressures. 


A new approach was tried with the 
formation in 1948-49 of a faculty com- 
mittee assisted by Dr. Neil Daniels, Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Coordinator for 
Santa Barbara County. This group chose 
as its purpose the study of the whole 
problem and what should be done about 
it in this school. 

The committee concluded that the 
basic problem was far broader than con- 
cern only with the mentally retarded. 
They considered, also, the needs of a 
much larger segment of the school popu- 
lation — the lower 20 per cent, the so- 
called slow-learners. The thinking and 
discussion indicated that more could 
and should be done in order to meet the 
real needs of an increasing number of 
such students who were now coming to 


high school for help. 


It was recognized that the basic prob- 
lem was not one of “remedial” instruc- 
tion but more a matter of building a 
broad program of training and oppor- 
tunity throughout the whole school. The 
final goal in each case is a reasonably 
adjusted and happy individual able and 
willing to try to do his part in being a 
worthwhile citizen — both economically 
and socially — regardless of native en- 
dowment. 
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By ELMER H. SUNDQUIST 





@ If special classes are to be set up for 
the mentally retarded, where should the 
line be drawn in classifying these pupils? 
The way the teachers and administration 
of the Santa Maria High School worked on 
this problem and the plan they evolved 
are told in this article. It Is a good ex- 
ample of the fact that an earnest, con- 
certed attack upon an obvious respons!- 
bility usually achieves broader results 
than were anticipated. 

The report was contributed by Elmer H. 
Sundquist, teacher-counselor for the men- 
tally retarded at the Santa Maria High 
School. He serves also as advisor to the 
group of teachers who conduct one or 
more of the classes in the special program. 





Building on an actual school situation 
as it existed at that time, the committee 
set up plans which included the follow- 
ing features: 


1. “Core” Course: A two-hour fusion course 
of English 9 and Civics 9 (or English 10 
and Social Studies 10) to be taught by a 
“special” teacher-counselor who was to 
be hired for this particular job with 
freshman and sophomore students. 

2. Homemaking: A two-hour laboratory type 
course for girls in this group who would 
get special counseling and help because 
of the limitation in numbers in the class. 
(This was not a new feature, having 
been a part of the program for years.) 

3. Industrial Arts: Inclusion of “specials” 
together with others on the freshman 
level in General Shop as a laboratory 
where adequate analysis of the specific 
problems of individual students could be 
made by direct comparison with normal 
performance. This would provide a more 
realistic basis for planning future train- 
ing in this area of technical skill de 
velopment. 

4. Craft, Art, Music: “Specials” being en- 
couraged to elect one or more of such 
courses in non-segregated groups for any 
one or all of their years in high school. 

5. Physical Education, Student Activity, 
“Varsity,” etc.: “Specials” barred in no 
way other than occasionally through fail- 
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ure to meet the scholastic standards pre- 
requisite to certain offices and/or groups 
based on years of precedent common to 
such activities. 


Ar operating for one year on this 
basis, the program was revised and 
expanded somewhat for its second year, 
the current one, by the assigning of 
other teachers from the regular staff to 
this job for a part of their teaching day. 
Of these only one was newly engaged to 
spend the majority of his time in estab- 
lishing an expanded Industrial Arts of- 
fering which, in effect, is an Advanced 
General Shop for two hours per day for 
“specials” only during their tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth years. It is de- 
signed to provide the individualized help 
and training necessary to bring the 
handicapped boy to a status of voca- 
tional sufficiency without the deterrent 
effect of direct competition with others 
who are able to develop more rapidly. 

Another two of these teachers were 
assigned part-time to assist the “spe- 
cial” counselor-teacher in working in 
the core offering in English and Social 
Studies on a two-consecutive-hour basis. 
However, the new program included the 
provision of two class groups scheduled 
simultaneously. This allows for transfer 
from one to another with no need for 
any paper work when re-grouping serves 
any immediate advantage. This provides 
for the re-grouping within the total slow 
learner group, based on actual class- 
room working conditions, of the funda- 
mentally retarded from those who are 
only educationally below normal. 

The needs of the two groups are 
rather drastically different and cannot 
be too easily and efficiently met in com- 


actual meeting of real needs is better 
and more humanely accomplished in cir- 
cumstances where, for a part of the 
school day only, the segregation is as 
close to skill achievement as it is pos- 
sible to measure. 

Another addition in this second year 
was the opening of another elective 
area to boys, namely, Homemaking. 
“Specials” were encouraged to elect an 
interest course in this area as freshmen. 
The resulting class has an interesting 
mixture of high normals and “specials,” 
and the results are quite encouraging as 
a measure of the possibilities of such 
grouping. The possible ill-effects of seg- 
regation for skill training during a part 
of the day is largely nullified by demon- 
strated adjustment in any class where 
common achievement is not hindered too 
greatly by a disparity in fundamental 
skills and/or knowledge. 


Beyond this brief over-view of the 
development of the program for the 
mentally retarded at Santa Maria Union 
High School, little can be said as yet 
which is clear of the possible taint of 
“wishful thinking.” Long range results 
are the only sure proof of over-all effec- 
tiveness, and the evaluation of the “end- 
product” awaits more time and better 
analysis and follow-up of the students 
now engaged in the program. 


In summary it should be restated that 
the real secret of success with “specials” 
is an awareness by all teachers that they 
exist. If the whole faculty group be- 
comes conscious of the fact that a defi- 
nitely worthwhile and profitable job 
needs doing in this area, everyone work- 
ing together on the problem will do a 
far better job than all the specialists in 





bined grouping except in some activities the world . . . or, at least, in any one 
which are suitable for both groups. The school. 
It's Still True 


The average man must earn his own livelihood. He should be trained to do so 
and he should be trained to feel that he occupies a contemptible position if he 


does not do so. — Theodore Roosevelt. 








The Junior High Special 
Classes in San Diego 


ANKIND’S indifferent attitude to- 

ward persons of inferior intelli- 
gence is an unpleasant chapter in the 
history of humanity. Ancient savage 
tribes frequently cast aside their idiots. 
Early society in Europe used mental in- 
feriors as court fools and clowns. In the 
Middle Ages it was believed that mor- 
onic intelligence was an instrument of 
the devil: a mental retardate often re- 
ceived physical punishment because it 
was assumed that the devil “possessed” 
him. 

Down through the centuries mental 
inferiors have crawled through civiliza- 
tion’s briarpatches of abuse, scorn, and 
ostracism. Indeed, it is little more than 
50 years ago that a few psychologists 
and educators sought to establish ade- 
quate educational opportunities for men- 
tally retarded boys and girls. By the 
beginning of the twentieth century a 
definite trend had developed: the or- 
ganization of special classes for those 
who were mentally handicapped. 

Today nearly every state has made 
educational provision for the mentally 
subnormal. Slowly there is emerging a 
broad pattern of professional experience 
in this special area of education that is 
defensible in purpose and demonstrata- 
ble in function. 

In a report to the Michigan State 
Department of Education, Professor 
Charles Berry stated recently, “There 
has been much time, money, and effort 
wasted in the education of subnormal 
children through failure to recognize 
clearly the proper aim of education for 
this type of child. Since about 20 per 
cent of the adult population are en- 
gaged in unskilled labor, the folly of at- 
tempting to prepare children of inferior 


By LOUIS STEIN 





@ Probably the most critical period for 
bringing about satisfactory personal, so- 
cial, and occupational adjustments for the 
slow learner is in the junior high school 
years. San Diego has chosen this period 
for special attention to the pupils whose 
educational achievements and apparent 
mental abilities are below normal for their 
years. The plan thus far developed in that 
city’s schools is presented in this account, 
along with some of the philosophy which 
has guided its formulation. 

Louls Stein has been a teacher of slow 
learners for sixteen years. He holds the 
A.M. degree from Teachers College of 
Columbia University. Last year he was 
released from regular classroom duties to 
serve as chairman of the curriculum pro- 
duction committee for mentally retarded 
pupils in the junior high schools. He gives 
here a summarization of the program de- 
veloped by that committee. 





intelligence for skilled labor or elec- 
trical work is self-evident. The aim of 
the teacher, after a thorough trial in the 
Special class has demonstrated the im- 
possibility of the pupil’s ever success- 
fully doing regular grade work, should 
be to prepare him to become a law- 
abiding, self-supporting citizen in the 
simplest occupation.” 

Manifestly, mentally retarded pupils 
require a curriculum that is different 
from the normal program of education. 
(The most distinguishing characteristic 
of mental retardation is the retardate’s 
inability to profit from ordinary school- 
ing.) But a differentiated program of 
educational experience for these slow- 
learners means an emphasis on quality 
rather than on quantity. It does not 
mean that they get less of the standard 
curriculum. Nor should they study the 
standard curriculum more slowly. 


As normal children develop from year 
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to year, they acquire certain social traits 
and skills. They learn how to share, how 
to make friends, how to be of personal 
service, how to manage their personal 
affairs, etc. The normal child in ele- 
mentary school may learn how to get 
along in a group simply because he 
wants to enjoy that particular group’s 
activity. The subnormal child in ele- 
mentary school has to be taught how to 
get along in a group where he antici- 
pates pleasurable activity. 


f)" of the most encouraging aspects 
of a teacher’s work with these in- 
ferior nonacademics is the fact that it is 
possible to help them develop a sense of 
well-being and growth. Once this has 
been attained, the mentally retarded 
pupil is no longer so hopelessly frus- 
trated, bewildered, and depressed. Some 
repair has been made to his ego in terms 
of: a simple academic achievement 
which he can measure through daily 
use; a discovered yet limited skill or 
talent which he can put to use in his 
school environment; a small amount of 
social recognition which the retardate 
may choose to cherish as a personal tri- 
umph midst a school life which seems to 
have been shaped only for those who are 
mentally capable. 

Most of all, he needs frequent and 
generous doses of praise and approval 
for his snail-paced efforts. All such emo- 
tional prescriptions do not prepare him 
for everlasting happiness or qualify him 
for the professions of law or engineer- 
ing. But they do relieve his feelings of 
inferiority. 

Therefore, first we must try to polar- 
ize his various currents of social feel- 
ings. Then we attempt to place this 
slow-learner on the top rung of his lad- 
der of social growth: a preparation to 
serve society in some useful fashion. 
School living should provide him ex- 
periences of enriched training in social 
skills and a variety of occupational ex- 
plorations. He needs to participate over 


and over again in meaningful social and 
occupational habit-patterns (in terms of 
the demands life will later make upon 
him) so that he may have confidence to 
meet this strange, strange world when 
he eventually goes out to seek employ- 
ment. 

In 1931 the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection stated: 
“Serious consideration must be given to 
the curriculum best suited to the needs 
of subnormal children. The aim is to 
develop the child’s mental capacities and 
the control of his emotions to the point 
of adequate social adjustment.” 

From this conference evolved a phi- 
losophy of a training program in public 
schools for mentally retarded pupils. 
This Special Education philosophy came 
to be known in some cities as Occupa- 
tional Education. Starting with the 
home, school, and community, Occupa- 
tional Education emphasizes integrated 
developmental experiences through the 
retardate’s relationships to home, school, 
and community, so that he may be able 
to find satisfaction and live somewhat 
successfully in this daily environment. 

Occupational Education might also be 
termed Life Adjustment, Personal Liv- 
ing, Successful Living, Human Relation- 
ships, Total Adjustment, etc. Name it 
what you may — so long as your cur- 
riculum of experiences emphasizes a 
training program that can help these 
nonacademics to achieve eventual social 
and occupational competence on their 
own limited levels. 


OLLOWING is a sketch of a curriculum 

that is being developed in the junior 
high schools here in San Diego. Experi- 
mental in perspective, and informal in 
execution, the experiences below are 
provided for teachers more as flexible 
“resource” units and not as fixed and 
final units of learning. The organization 
of experiences must be on a psycholog- 
ical basis rather than on a logical one 
in order to facilitate the process of per- 
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ceiving relationships from the known to 
the unknown, from the here and now to 
the then and there, etc. It is the teacher 
and his pupils who will determine which 
experiences and problems will best serve 
the needs and enrich the interests of the 
particular special class. 

In the seventh grade, the general 
theme is “What’s It Like To Live In San 
Diego?” Out of this come such repre- 
sentative units as the following: What 
new responsibilities do we have in jun- 
ior high?, How should we organize so 
as to work best together?, How can we 
prove that we are growing up?, The 
government and services of our city, 
The duties of a good citizen, Keeping 
healthy in our city, Making a home in 
our city. 

When the eighth grade is reached, the 
general theme is “What’s It Like To 
Live In America?” Typical units are 
such as these: How did America grow?, 
The industries that supply our family 
needs, How shall we prepare to be good 
workers in America?, Spending, shar- 
ing, and saving money in America, 
What are pleasant, safe recreations to 
choose for our vacations? 

The work of the ninth year is out- 
lined in more detail so as to illustrate 
the practical use of direct experiences 
and interests which characterize the pro- 
cedures followed in all the junior high 
school years. The main theme for this 
year is “Growing Up To Earn My Liv- 
ing,” and the suggested sequence of 
units is as follows: 


1. FINAL YEAR IN JUNIOR HIGH 

a. What happened to all of us during 
the summer? 

b. What plans will we need for renewed 
school life? 

c. What kind of experiences might we 
plan for this year that can help us 
understand what it means to “earn 
my living”? . 

2. THE BAKING INDUSTRY IN SAN 

DIEGO 

a. What can we find out about bakery 
products in our daily living? 

b. What can we find out about baked 
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goods manufacturing? 

c. What can we learn about jobs in a 
San Diego bakery plant? 

d. What kind of a job might each of us 
qualify for in a baking plant? 


. THE BOAT INDUSTRY IN SAN 


DIEGO 

a. What can we discover about the his- 
tory of boats? 

b. What can we learn about the build- 
ing of boats? 

c. What can we learn about jobs in a 
San Diego shipyard? 

d. What kind of a job might each of us 
qualify for in a shipyard? 


. JUST BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


a. What preparations might each of us 
need to make for Christmas? 

b. How might some of us earn money 
for Christmas expenses? 

c. What plans can each of us make to 
have fun during the Christmas holi- 
day? 


. THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN SAN 


DIEGO 

a. What can we find out about sugar 
products in our daily living? 

b. What might we learn about sugar 
products manufacturing? 

c. What can we learn about jobs in a 
San Diego candy factory? 

d. What kind of a job might each of 
us qualify for in a candy factory? 


. THE FISH INDUSTRY IN SAN 


DIEGO 

a. What can we learn about the history 
of fishing? 

b. What can we find out about fish 
products in our daily living? 

c. What can we learn about jobs in a 
San Diego tuna packing plant? 

d. What kind of a job might each of us 
qualify for in a tuna packing plant? 


. THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY IN 


SAN DIEGO 

a. What do we know about meat prod- 
ucts in our daily living? 

b. What can we learn about the history 
of meat preserving? 

c. What can we find out about jobs in 
a San Diego meat packing plant? 

d. What kind of a job might each of us 
qualify for in a meat packing plant? 


. THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN SAN 


DIEGO 

a. What do we know about the use of 
milk all over the world? 

b. What might we find out about dairy 
goods manufacturing? 

c. What can we find out about jobs in 
a San Diego dairy? 
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d. What kind of a job might each of us 
qualify for in a dairy? 

9. CHOOSING, GETTING, AND HOLD- 

ING A JOB 

a. What can we learn about the jobs of 
the relatives of each one of us in the 
class? 

b. What might we discover about how 

to choose a job? 

c. What might we discover about how 
to look for a job? 

d. What might we discover about how 
to keep a job? 

e. What kind of jobs (part- or full- 
time) might each of us qualify for in 
our own neighborhood? 

10. JUST BEFORE THE SUMMER VACA- 

TION 

a. What plans might each of us need 
for the summer vacation? 

b. How might some of us try to make 
job try-outs during the summer vaca- 
tion? 

c. How shall we keep healthy and pro- 
tect ourselves during the summer va- 
cation? 

c. What can we find out about recrea- 
tional opportunities for us in our 
neighborhood during the summer va- 
cation? 


WORD about academic learnings: it 
A is a scientific fact that many of 
these inferior pupils will never reach a 
sixth grade level of achievement in read- 
ing, spelling, or arithmetic. However, 
most of these slow-learners can attain at 
least third grade level of academic 
achievement. 
The latter is a practical target of 
achievement for the beginning teacher 


to aim at. Most of these subnormals will 
later be employed in jobs which will not 
require more than third grade learnings. 
Definite steps of attainment, in terms of 
interesting and varied drills, are an im- 
portant part of the academic phases of 
a differentiated program for mentally 
retarded pupils. 

It is obvious that most of the educa- 
tional experiences suggested above seem 
to approximate similar goals and con- 
tent for normal pupils. The difference, 
however, is a qualitative one—a dif- 
ferent emphasis in learning framework 
and a more realistic selection of “grow- 
ing” experiences. The normal can con- 
sume a whole loaf while the subnormal 
consume only a half loaf educationally. 
Manifestly, both groups must have 
sharpened knives to be able to slice 
their respective loaves of growth. 

When these nonacademics finally go 
out to meet the competition of the work- 
aday world, they often become discour- 
aged and fail to make the most of their 
limited abilities. If we can help these 
pupils to make adequate adjustments in 
school, we can be reasonably sure that 
they will possess a reservoir of success- 
ful school-life experiences that can give 
them confidence to meet the demands of 
the adult world about them. 

Most of all, we can be certain that 
we have given them a good start toward 
useful, contented, and respectable citizen- 
ship. 





Learning To Read 


The reading process is a complicated pattern of human development depending 
upon social, physiological, and psychological factors. Each student has his own 
peculiar reading technique as well as his own rate of development and progress. 
Each student brings his own experiences to reading and reacts to what he reads in 
the light of those experiences. It therefore becomes essential to organize individual 
reading programs which provide for a wide range of reading abilities. The wider 
the scope of interest, the greater the responsibility for sharing experiences. As ex- 
periences are discussed and analyzed, greater understanding is developed among 
students, The sharing of reading experiences and problems thus provides the 
nucleus for fostering critica] thinking. — Samuel Schiff, in The Clearing House. 








Reading Materials for the 


Slow Learners 


ECONDARY school administrators 

recognize the problems involved in 
teaching the slow learner. The accep- 
tance of the slow learner in a secondary 
school is based upon the philosophy that 
all youth regardless of limitations can 
profit from school experience. The rec- 
ognition of this philosophy does not pre- 
clude the many problems administrators 
and teachers will encounter when the 
slow learner is included in the high 
school population. Many times teaching 
such groups becomes a frustrating and 
tedious experience. This article is an at- 
tempt to explain how the teachers of 
English in the high schools of Contra 
Costa County attempted to solve some of 
the problems encountered in teaching 
the slow learners. 

A primary problem of the slow learner 
is his inability to read adequately either 
for comprehension or speed. Formalized 
training in reading skills usually stops 
at the sixth grade. The need for more 
efficient reading increases progressively 
as the child is promoted into the secon- 
dary school, but his reading skills de- 
cline because those skills are not usually 
emphasized. As a child grows and de- 
velops, his interests change, but many 
times reading skills do not improve to 
meet the new and vitalized interests. The 
slow child feels this problem much more 
acutely than does the more mature child. 
The interest and ability levels grow 
more and more apart with each school 
year. It is more difficult to teach a class 
of seventeen year old slow students than 
it is to teach a class of retarded fifteen 
year old students. This divergence be- 
tween ability and interest represented a 
primary problem for the English teach- 
ers of this county. 

There are eleven secondary schools in 
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By GARDNER SWENSON 





@ One of the chief difficulties encountered 
in working with slow readers in high 
schools has been the lack of available 
materials, easy enough for their limited 
ability and yet suited to their age and in- 
terests. The task of finding and classifying 
an ample supply of such materials was 
undertaken cooperatively by teachers rep- 
resenting all the high schools of Contra 
Costa County. Their success in accumulat- 
ing not only an impressive stock of ap- 
propriate, easy materials but also valu- 
able helps in using them effectively is 
told in this report. 

The author, Gardner Swenson, is Co- 
ordinator of Secondary Education for the 
Contra Costa County schools. Prior to ap- 
pointment to his present position in 1949, 
Mr, Swenson had served for seven years 
in the high schools of Salt Lake City as 
teacher, counselor, and finally guidance 
supervisor. 





Contra Costa County. Each administra- 
tor is meeting the needs of the slow 
learner through different administrative 
organizations. Such methods as homo- 
genous grouping, heterogenous group- 
ing, reading clinics, special help for in- 
dividuals, represent a few of the ways 
the administrator is attempting to solve 
the problem. Regardless of the adminis- 
trative organization, grade level, or 
method of instruction, the one common 
problem expressed by all teachers is the 
problem of materials for the pupil and 
herself. The teachers felt the material 
must meet two pre-requisites: first, the 
pupil’s interest must be reached; second, 
he must be able to read the material. 
Most teachers of the retarded agree that 
they must solve problems of material be- 
fore proceeding into the area of organi- 
zation, methods or articulation. 

One year ago the English teachers of 
Contra Costa County high schools started 
a concerted effort to solve the problems 
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of teaching materials for slow learners. 
Each teacher felt that she had a part of 
the answer. By working together, the 
pooling of information would result in a 
working solution. A definite need was 
felt for united action. The first step was 
to organize and assemble the known 
material in the field. Each teacher con- 
tributed material; the County English 
Committee, the County Librarian, the 
County School Department, and Dr. 
Walter Loban of the University of Cali- 
fornia all added to the pool of existing 
material. The result of the combined ef- 
forts of interested groups was a kit of 
materials useful to the teacher of the 
slow learner. To date, there are sixteen 
items in the kit. 


3h first publication in the kit is a list 
of physical, mental, moral, social and 
emotional characteristics of youth in the 
secondary school. Teachers of the slow 
learner have found it necessary to have 
a working knowledge of the characteris- 
tics and attitudes of high school stu- 
dents. A readable organization of known 
facts concerning adolescents is essential 
in understanding the physchology of 
learning. Characteristics of secondary 
youth were assembled from thirty-five 
different sources. The sources can be 
found in the Contra Costa County school 
and public libraries. The report is by no 
means exhaustive but it does represent a 
cross section of materials written in the 
field of growth and development. Cur- 
riculum materials, methods of instruc- 
tion, and teacher personality are pri- 
mary in determining whether the needs 
of youth, as evidenced by growth and 
development factors, are censidered in 
an educational program. It is difficult to 
treat adolescents in terms of an exact 
range of years, but if the interest and 
personality factors are understood by 
the teachers, they can more adequately 
meet the needs of the slow learner. 
Boston University published the sec- 
ond article. It is a high interest, low 


vocabulary book list. Approximately 588 
books are listed with the names of the 
author, title, vocabulary level, interest 
level, and price. The vocabulary levels 
range from the first through the seventh 
grades. The interest levels range from 
the first through the twelfth grades. 
Such a book list quickly dispels any 
idea that there is very little material 
available for the slow learner. The 
material described in the book list is 
readily available at a cost most school 
districts can afford. Prices range from 
20 cents per copy through $5.00 per 
copy. , 

Next is a list of magazines for the 
slow learner. Dr. Walter Loban has com- 
piled a list of magazines available for 
use by the slow learners. The magazines 
are listed under the following categories: 
news and information, adult, miscellan- 
eous boy and girl magazines. The list in- 
cludes titles, publishers and their ad- 
dresses, cost, age levels, and comments 
about each magazine. 

Number four in the kit is a list of 
books and magazines for slow learners 
adapted from a list prepared by Dora V. 
Smith, University of Minnesota. This list 
includes simplified classics, true comics, 
and spelling scales. 

A bibliography for junior high read- 
ing and improvement programs is the 
fifth item in the kit. It was prepared by 
Mrs. Esmer Knudson Clark, Burbank 
Junior High School, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. The materials listed specifically for 
the slow learners in a junior high are: 
work books, work type texts, elementary 
school readers useful for the teaching of 
beginning reading to the junior high 
child, and a useful bibliography for 
teachers. Mrs. Clark has listed some 
books that are the schools’ answer to 
the funny book. They are not literary 
classics, but they do stimulate interest 
and encourage more reading. They are 
easy to read and reach the interest level 
of that age group. 
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) ew next item in the kit is a report of 
the County English Committee on the 
Minimum Language Essentials for Cor- 
rectness in Writing and Speaking. The 
Contra Costa County English Committee 
is composed of English teachers and ad- 
ministrators representing all the second- 
ary schools in the county. The com- 
mittee studies problems suggested by the 
English faculties of the county. This re- 
port is one of thé studies completed by 
that committee. The report is placed in 
the kit to establish some degree of stand- 
ardization of accomplishments in a pro- 
gram for slow learners. The listing of 
minimum essentials suggests that all stu- 
dents in the secondary school, regard- 
less of individual interests and abilities, 
achieve minimum skills and understand- 
ings. The report suggests essentials of 
written and oral composition, spelling, 
grammar and punctuation. The mini- 
mum essentials vary according to grade 
level and ability status of the group. The 
report also includes a basic philosophy 
underlying effective teaching, the essen- 
tials of a good learning situation, and 
techniques for making the teaching of 
English more interesting and effective. 
The seventh item in the kit is another 
report of the Contra Costa County Eng- 
lish Committee. It is a report on the 
teaching of literature in the secondary 
schools of the county. The first section 
is a survey of the literature now taught 
at the various grade and ability levels. 
A list of books, authors, schools using 
the book, grade levels, and brief com- 
ments by the teachers are reported. The 
second section is a listing of titles under 
the heading of, “Specific Attitudes.” The 
teachers of English in the county firmly 
believe that the teaching of certain fun- 
damental attitude concepts are impor- 
tant essentials of an English program. 
A list of novels, stories, poetry and 
other types of literature was compiled, 
and classified as to attitude stressed and 
grade level. The attitudes toward self, 
other people, home, education, work and 
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country were chosen as most important. 
The English teachers of the county have 
not only attempted objectively to set up 
standards for all levels of ability, but 
standards of all objectives of a language 
arts program. 

The eighth article is a suggested pro- 
gram of the Mechanics of English for 
Slow Learners by Dora V. Smith. The 
program includes speech. Clear articula- 
tion and enunciation are exceedingly im- 
portant in the learning of such skills as 
reading and spelling. Slow learners often 
lack such discrimination. Also included 
in the program is usage. Both research 
and experience in teaching agree that 
emphasis for slow learners should be 
upon usage and not upon grammatical 
explanation for usage. Dr. Smith states 
that the attack upon usage should be 
primarily oral. Plenty of drill should be 
furnished. The program also covers 
handwriting. Writing legibly everything 
they write in all subject areas is very 
important for slow learners. Helpful ref- 
erences on the program of mechanics 
for slow learners concludes the article. 

The ninth section of the kit is a list 
of materials for slow learners used in 
the Martinez Junior High School pro- 
gram. Two splendid teachers have been 
designated to handle the English pro- 
gram for the slow learners. The teachers 
are well qualified in experience and 
training. After a complete testing pro- 
gram the retarded students coming from 
the elementary are diivded into two sec- 
tions: one section representing the re- 
tarded pupils who are below grade 
standards because of limited mental 
abilities; the other section composed of 
those pupils who have not achieved be- 
cause of emotional illness or other rea- 
sons and are in need of a remedial pro- 
gram. The second section of pupils will 
progress much faster with individual 
help and can be placed in a regular Eng- 
lish program before they are sent into 
tenth grade in high school. One of the 
teachers is the school librarian. She is 
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able to select for the appropriate ability 
levels any new books in the area of lan- 
guage arts. The two teachers have pre- 
pared a list of materials used in their 
classes. All curriculum materials are 
kept within the individual classrooms; 
therefore the material is readily avail- 
able to both pupil and teacher. The list 
includes titles, publisher, authors, ability 
grade level and teacher comments. 


) tenth article was prepared by Miss 
Ruth W. Brace, Coordinator of Speech 
Correction of the Contra Costa County 
Schools. It is a well prepared article out- 
lining the suggested procedure for deal- 
ing with remedial reading problems in 
the regular classroom situation. Miss 
Brace proceeds on the theory that read- 
ing is the basis of almost all sehool 
work. To fail in reading is to fail school. 
Reading handicaps account for many 
discipline and personality problems and 
must be dealt with as soon as the diffi- 
culty is discovered. She points out that 
the following are characteristics of most 
pupils needing remedial reading pro- 
grams: first, they are children who are 
not able to read easily through their 
eyes and ears. Secondly, they are chil- 
dren who have a very short memory 
span for words. Third, they are confused 
children. Fourth, they are defective chil- 
dren. Fifth, some are children who show 
definite right to left tendencies in read- 
ing, writing or both. Sixth, they are chil- 
dren, who, almost without exception, 
respond well to kinesthetic techniques 
where they can feel the word, say it, see 
it and hear it, all at the same time. 
Tracing techniques as suggested by 
Dr. Fernald take a little time at first to 
be learned by the teacher, as well as by 
the student, but later will more than re- 
pay the initial investment of time and 
interest. The Fernald Technique is an 
important tool for teachers of slow learn- 
ers; all teachers in the secondary school 
should be familiar with the technique. 
Miss Brace has submitted a book list 


along with a suggested procedure for 
determining whether or not a book 
would be useful in a class for slow learn- 
ers. The books have been classified as 
follows: all books with simple vocabu- 
lary, repetition, short sentences, short 
phrases, small amount of reading mater- 
ial on a page, many pictures, mature 
discussion value and good format with 
good spacing between words and lines 
have been grouped together. There are 
six such groups. The Golden Dictionary 
by Ellen Whales Walpole, published by 
Simon and Schuster, 1947, was sug- 
gested as a good dictionary for re- 
tarded readers. Miss Brace emphasizes 
the importance of good format for the 
slow learner. The format can either cre- 
ate interest or scare and discourage the 
slow learner. The books mentioned in 
the list are kept on special shelves in the 
County Library for teachers of the 
county. 

Articles eleven and twelve are easy 
reading lists of books used in special 
classes for the slow learners in two of 
the high schools in the county. Each 
list contains the title, author, publisher, 
date of publication, and grade level. 
Each one represents another part of the 
answer to the problem of materials avail- 
able for the slow learner. 


A SUGGESTED sequence of literature 
for classes of very slow readers pre- 
pared by Dr. Walter Loban is the thir- 
teenth item in the kit. Six great stories 
edited by Gertrude Moderow and others 
is suggested as a good book with which 
to begin. Follow in order with Lorna 
Doone by Jordan, Berglund and Wash- 
burne; The Gold Bug and other stories 
adapted by Kottmeyer and others; then 
use Monte Cristo edited by Michael 
Webb; follow with Moby Dick edited by 
Vern B. Brown and finish with the Last 
of the Mohicans edited by Carlin and 
Christ. Dr. Loban also lists some simpli- 
fied classics. 

The next artiele is also submitted by 
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Dr. Loban in which he lists books that 
have worked with some slow readers in 
the junior and senior high schools. They 
are particularly well adapted for use in 
guiding individual reading, including 
some books from the elementary schools 
useful with some very slow learners. The 
books were listed under similar interests 
and then were classified as to reading 
skill level beginning at the third grade 
reading level up through the tenth grade. 
The books are listed under the following 
interest classifications: animal stories, 
adventure, mystery, young people, young 
love, etiquette, careers, sports and the 
out-of-doors, legendary lore, humor, in- 
formative materials, famous people, 
poetry, and ballads. 

The fifteenth item in the kit is a list 
of books for retarded readers prepared 
by the Contra Costa County English 
Committee. Most of the list is not com- 
posed of individual books, but of series 
of texts applicable to the retarded reader. 
It contains books that have been sug- 
gested by such prominent specialists in 
the field as: Paul A. Witte, Edward L. 
Thorndike, Bruce Strang, Ellen B. Sul- 
livan, Jean C. Roos, N. M. Blair, J. A. 
Hawkett, and others. 

The last article in the kit is a project 
developed by the elementary supervisors 
of Contra Costa County on reading 
readiness activities. Most reading readi- 
ness activities are not applicable to the 
secondary school; however, there are 
some activities that can be used by high 
school teachers if they are teaching the 
very slow learners. There are many in- 
stances when such activities would be 
useful in the secondary school. The 
Dolch cards and other learning devices 
can be used successfully by a teacher of 
the slow learner. 
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= kit is not a panacea for solving 
all problems of educating the slow 
learner; however, it does represent an 
accumulation of work done by a multi- 
tude of educators to solve some of the 
problems. Most teachers are anxious to 
do the best job possible for the slow 
learner. They want to know what others 
are doing and want to share methods 
and materials. Possession of such a kit 
by a teacher has value, but there are 
other values that come from collecting 
and assembling the materials placed in 
the kit. The real values are not always 
evident immediately. When teachers 
move together to solve common prob- 
lems, there are many far reaching re- 
sults. For example, the need to develop 
material for the slow learner has been 
the point of departure for a workshop. 
Teachers are desirous of going further 
than just developing bibliographies and 
book lists. They are interested in the 
development of resource units that will 
be the beginning of a County Curricu- 
lum Laboratory. Such units are being 
developed by the teachers of English in 
a county-wide workshop. After the group 
of educators united to solve the problem 
of materials for the slow learners, other 
groups became interested in solving 
their particular problems. They are in- 
terested in compiling bibliographies and 
units in their own particular areas. Ele- 
mentary, social studies and other lan- 
guage arts teachers have become inter- 
ested. What began with one group and 
one problem has now involved the entire 
school curricula area. It is impossible to 
attack a curriculum problem without im- 
plicating the entire program. In the last 
analysis, the curricular changes initated 
through the construction of kits for slow 
learners are more important than the 
value of the kits. 





Next in importance to freedom and justice is popular education, without which 
neither justice nor freedom can be permanently maintained. — Garfield. 


English Without Tears 


om at least a quarter century, college 
professors of English have flayed the 
lowly high school English teachers for 
the latters’ pedagogic sins of omission 
and commission. The charges have been 
varied: high school teachers of English 
didn’t prepare students for college stand- 
ards; high school teachers of English 
couldn’t teach functional grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, paragraphing; and 
lately, high school teachers of English 
are not educating for the present day 
needs. Whatever these needs may be! 
Employing the Yankee trick of answer- 
ing a question by asking another: where, 
and by whom were these backward souls 
(the high school teachers) prepared to 
teach English? 

Yes, curiously enough, the college 
teacher has, in reality, been condemning 
his own curriculum and methods and 
passing the buck to the befuddled mid- 
dleman,' the high school teacher of 
English. Although liberal arts colleges 
have been worse offenders in this respect 
than the better teachers colleges, blame 
fixing is not the primary concern of this 
paper. Specifically, the aim of the writer 
is: to focus attention on the urgent need 
of a high school English curriculum 
which is meaningful and profitable for 
the non-college pupil. 

From the foregoing, it may be in- 
ferred that the proposals to follow will 
be pragmatic in the sense that they will 
be concerned primarily with student 
needs and interests. In his book “Auto- 
biography With Letters” Professor Wm. 
Lyons Phelps says of a former Yale pro- 
fessor of political economy, Professor 
W. G. Sumner, “If you brought any bit 
of research to Sumner, he would ask 
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By JOHN W. ZORN 





@ The problem of adapting teaching 
methods and materials to the needs and 
abilities of non-academic pupils is not 
peculiar to a single region, as it attested 
by this contribution from « Massachusetts 
teacher. Perhaps the difficulty is made 
more acute in New England because of 
the preparatory school tradition and the 
greater emphasis upon qualifying for col- 
lege entrance tests. 

The author, John W. Zorn, has had 
seventeen years of teaching experience in 
the schools of Massachusetts. He is now 
Head of, the English Department of Weston 
High School and a part-time instructor in 
Speech at Emerson College in Boston. 
He is also Chairman of the State Cur- 
ticulum Committee on Speech in Second- 
ary Schools for the Massachusetts Speech 
Asociation. His graduate study for the 
Master’s Degree was done at Harvard. 





three questions: ‘Is it true? How do you 
know it? What of it?’” For the pur- 
poses of this paper, “Is it true?” and 
“What of it?” are important enough to 
use as an outline for the body of the 
present work. “Is it true?” can be con- 
veniently subdivided into the following 
questions: 


1. Are the present day English curriculum 
and methods designed so that all may 
learn? 

2. What authorities are there to substan- 
tiate the statement that the present cur- 
riculum is ineffective? 


IS IT TRUE? 


It may be categorically stated that, 
for too many of our secondary school 
population, the high school English cur- 
riculum is meaningless! The traditional 
secondary school English curriculum 
was set up to prepare a highly selective 
group for college. In its time, this cur- 
riculum served its purpose well. Perhaps 
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the most important factors in the chang- 
ing nature of the secondary school popu- 
lation are: 
1. Popular demand for universal secondary 
school education. 
2. Resultant “mushrooming” of secondary 
school enrollment. 
3. Resultant heterogeneity of ability, pur- 


pose, and background of the secondary 
school student. 


In 1870, there were 70,000 students in 
American secondary schools; in 1940 
there were 7,000,000 students in our 
secondary schools; today the number 
has zoomed to 8,000,000, plus. Approxi- 
mately two thirds of all American youth 
of high school age are enrolled in sec- 
ondary schools— and the number is 
still growing. 

It is clear that the universal nature of 
secondary education has brought new 
and pressing problems, the chief one be- 
ing: a curriculum which takes into ac- 
count the student’s ability, personality, 
aptitudes, and vocational plans. A new 
curriculum must provide for the new 
students’ needs and interests. The hand- 
writing is on the wall: our universal 
system of free secondary education is 
facing a critical time: history must show 
that it is a really democratic achieve- 
ment in American education. 

For the purposes of this paper, the 
“educationally neglected” student is one 
who cannot profitably study the conven- 
tional academic English course. We must 
face the fact that there is an increasingly 
large group of these high school students 
who are not book-minded—to whom 
the accepted prestige goals (marks) 
mean little or nothing. 


This problem is not localized in any 
one section of the United States, or in 
any one stratum of our society. More- 
over, the problem will worsen as we 
move closer and closer to our goal of 
truly universal secondary school educa- 
tion in this country; for, obviously the 
army of the non-bookminded will in- 
crease. What, if anything, are we to do 
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about this problem? At least a partial 
answer is offered in the following pas- 
sage from “That All May Learn,” Bul- 
letin No. 85, November, 1939, published 
by the Ntaional Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals: “Recognition of 
society’s need for the maximum contrib- 
ution of each individual, a recognition 
of his unique character, a respect for his 
individual capacities and interests, what- 
ever they may be, and a sincere desire 
to aid him in the development of his 
abilities and purposes without reference 
to any preconceived system of prestige.” 


The following evidence is presented in 
support of the thesis that there is a prob- 
lem of “the educationally neglected” in 
our secondary schools: 


“Psychologists and students of the 
problems of mentally limited students 
have in their attempts at classification 
considered those with 1.Q.’s between 75 
and 90 as constituting what is termed 
the dull normal group. There is little 
doubt that the greater part of the con- 
ventional high school program is defin- 
itely beyond the ability- of these boys 
and girls, who constitute about twenty 
per cent of the total of all youth. How- 
ever, the majority of opinions quoted 
have tended to place the level of in- 
telligence necessary for profitable aca- 
demic study considerably above an I.Q. 
of 90. There appears to be ample reason 
for believing that if the I.Q. falls in any 
great degree below the average, the 
chances of any worthwhile degree of 
achievement in the academic curriculum 
are slight. If such a basis of classifica- 
tion is used, fully half of an unselected 
high school population might be termed 
educationally neglected. On the other 
hand, in the average high school, where 
the median intelligence quotient still re- 
mains somewhat above the theoretical 
median of 100, 30 to 40 per cent of the 
school population could still be classi- 
fied as educationally neglected.” * 


2B. L. Dodds, op. cit., p. 15. 
*B. L. Dodds, op. cit., p. 32. 
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“The Story of the Eight Year Study,” 
by Wilfred Aiken, has this to say re- 
garding our high school population: “It 
is a fact that of 6 who enter high school 
only 3 graduate; of the 3 who graduate, 
only 1 goes to college. For 5 out of 6, 
then, high school is the end of formal 
schooling. For these 5, as well as for the 
1, the secondary school years can be- 
come a profoundly significant experi- 
ence...”° 


WHAT OF IT? 


— writer has pointed out the fact 
that a great many of our ten million 
high school students are unable to cope 
with the traditional secondary school 
program of subject studies. From this 
point, however, the chief concern of this 
paper will be to focus attention on the 
non-academic student of English and the 
English curriculum in our high schools. 
Practically everything that has been said 
of the inadequacy of the general second- 
ary school curriculum, applies even more 
to the case of the high school English 
curriculum. In many instances the non- 
bookminded student of English is not 
merely educationally neglected; he is 
(more’s the pity) literally educationally 
blacked out for the duration of his high 
school days! 


An English curriculum which forces 
high school boys interested in aviation 
mechanics to dissect and memorize por- 
tions of “The Lady of the Lake” de- 
serves the disgust and hatred of these 
future taxpayers. And what of the “fail- 
ures”? Isn’t it time we realized that we 
cannot make students bookminded, or 
lovers of classics by the simple process 
of shoving books down their throats! 
The facts are that many of our high 
school boys and girls are not book- 
minded; others have not the verbal abil- 
ity to benefit from the classroom dis- 
section of the classics. 


"Published by Harper and Brothers, New York City. 


Well-meaning teachers of English shake 
their heads and wail that they cannot 
understand why increasing numbers of 
their students: (1) Detest English, (2) 
Detest their teacher, (3) Detest books 
(especially the classics the teacher gushed 
over), (4) Detest school! It must be 
noted that these students are the future 
citizens! They will have a voice in com- 
munity affairs; they will help determine 
future educational policies in their res- 
pective communities. Is their high school 
experience with a subject (which they 
must study for 4 years, in Massachu- 
setts, anyway) such that it will lead to 
adequate financial support of the public 
high school in the years to come? Or 
will these citizens feel that our high 
school English curriculum is a classical 
bore and an academic failure — utterly 
devoid of meaning for the non-book- 
minded of our population? 


W! MusT face the fact that any talk 
of democratic education is unadul- 
terated bunk until we, the English teach- 
ers, make our own curriculum demo- 
cratic! As early at 1917, far-sighted edu- 
cators saw the need for curricula and 
teaching methods adapted to needs of 
the great mass of pupils rather than to 
the preparation of a few for entering 
college.° Why hasn’t this situation been 
remedied? As it stands, the chief of- 
fenders are the following teachers: 


1. College Board teacher: 
a. Flunks all who can’t jump hurdles. 


b. Waters down curriculum, but still 
traditional. 


2. Poor teacher (or unprepared teacher): 


a. Poorest teacher given the non-college 
classes, as a rule. 


b. English course watered down and 


poorly taught. 
3. Beginning teacher (potentially good 
teacher) : 


a. Trained in classics only, however. 


*“*Re-organization of English in Secondary Schools,” 
J. F. Hosic, chairman. Bulletin 1917, No. 2 df U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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b. Inadequate or insufficient training in 
teaching methods and practice teach- 
ing. 

c. Criminally wastes pupil’s time, until 
years give right experience. 


Admittedly, the picture is painted 
somewhat blacker than the typical real 
life situation. Nevertheless, the condi- 
tions are serious enough to warrant our 
serious consideration. What can we do 
and where shall-we begin, is the double 
problem which confronts us. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


Specifically, we can: 


1. Re-educate teachers in service. 


2. Prepare new English teachers to teach 
so that all may learn. 


The experienced teacher of English can 
be re-trained without too much diffi- 
culty, inasmuch as progressive school 
systems will encourage such undertak- 
ings by providing funds for periodicals 
and textbooks. A more effective method 
is group study and demonstration work 
under the guidance of the English sup- 
ervisor. Visits to other school systems 
may yield valuable new ideas. Obviously 
no one method is the best one; hence, 
all of them are recommended as worthy 
of notice. 


The suggested general steps of pro- 
cedure summarized below are possible 
and feasible in any school and need not 
involve extensive personnel or elaborate 
planning: 


1. “By discussion and study formulate a 
generally agreed upon philosophy of sec- 
ondary education involving the purposes 
and responsibility of the secondary school 
as an institution. 

2. By discussion and study focus attention 
upon understanding the learning process 
and the characteristics of the learner. 

3. Examine the total educational resources 
of the community and coordinate these 
resources into one common enterprise. 

4. Examine the youth of the community to 
discover the salient needs of these stu- 
dents or potential students. 
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5. Develop units and fields of instruction 
revealed by examination of youth and 
the community to be the salient areas 
needed.” ? 


Inasmuch as it is simpler to educate 
than to re-educate, considerable atten- 
tion should be given the teacher-training 
institution. Dr. Johnson put this very 
aptly when he said, “Much can be made 
even of a Scotsman — if he be caught 
young.” Let us, therefore, catch our 
English teachers young, before they can 
go out to do pedagogic good or ill to the 
secondary school population. Before sug- 
gesting an arbitrary course or courses of 
study to guide the preparation of future 
teachers of English, perhaps it would be 
profitable to list a few of the things ex- 
perienced teachers of English say they 
wish they had studied while in college. 
The following material is quoted from 
the excellent report on the training of 
English teachers by The Joint Commit- 
tee of the Faculty of Harvard College 
and of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, entitled “The Training of Second- 
ary School Teachers, Especially With 
Reference to English.” 


1. “Teachers of English should try to make 
their pupils a little more ‘choosy’ about 
the radio and the movies.” 

2. “I wish I knew more about the making 
of moving pictures. They are the theater 
of our day.” 

3. “I wish I knew how to train voices. I am 
appalled at the fact that I have been at 
this job of teaching English for fifteen 
years, completely ignorant of techniques 
in this phase of the work.” 


It is highly significant that experienced 
teachers of English are beginning to rec- 
ognize the educational values of such 
relatively new means of communication 
as movies, radio, television, periodicals, 
etc. The Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Downey, was speaking 
with the authority of many years of 
teaching and administrative experience 
when he said, “Teachers must keep up 
with the times. Methods and techniques 


*B. L. Dodds, op. ci#., p. 226. 
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which were effective 50 years ago are 
outmoded and sterile today. The radio, 
newspapers, movies, and magazines make 
teacher offerings look anemic by com- 
parison.” Isn’t the above statement also 
the answer to a leading criticism on edu- 
cation in this country? Educators com- 
plain that the so-called side shows of 
the extra-curricular program (athletics, 
clubs, etc.) have become more impor- 
tant to students than the main tent (in 
this instance, English).* We must face 
this situation squarely and intelligently; 
name-calling won’t help! We must work 
to make the main tent more worthwhile, 
more meaningful than the side shows. 
The first step in this direction is to make 
the study of English as a subject more 
vital — an integral part of the student’s 
everyday life. 


| ow phenomenal popularity of the 
workshop idea is, in the opinion of 
the writer, due to the fact that teachers 
want instruction in how to make class- 
room work more useful for students who 
cannot go to college. In May 1940, 
Pennsylvania State College established a 
workshop for 150 teachers, financed by 
funds granted by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and the General Edu- 
cation Board. One of the chief aims is 
described thus: “One prime principle is 
that many students need schooling in 
such general matters as newspaper read- 
ing, household duties, and family rela- 
tionships. These things, a number of 
educators hold, are needed by the stu- 
dents more than a knowledge of pro- 
found works of literature or mathe- 
matical systems.” 


We have already listed some of the 
steps experienced teachers of English 
may take to bring their teaching meth- 
ods and content in line with the non- 
academic student’s every day needs. 

At this point it should be neted that 
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the writer is not attempting to set up 
a complete teacher-training program. 
Eminent authorities (e.g., writers of 
“The Training of Secondary School 
Teachers, Especially With Reference to 
English,” and others) have contributed 
sufficient literature throwing light on the 
over-all or broad problem of teacher 
training. It is the purpose of this writer 
to wrestle with one piece of the big 
problem: the vitalization of the English 
curriculum for the non-academic English 
student. In this connection, the follow- 
ing general suggestions are proposed to 
guide the content and techniques of Eng- 
lish instructors: 

1, “The need for emphasis upon the con- 


crete and specific in terms of both prob- 
lems and materials. 


2. The need fer instruction directed toward 
the satisfaction of more immediate and 
clearly recognized needs. 

3. The need for less exclusive dependence 
upon conventional printed materials. 


4. The need for greater utilization of vis- 
ual and auditory aids. 


5. The need for organization of learning 
units around life problems rather than 
subjects,” ® 

Careful study and discussion of these 
principles should lead the student teacher 
to a personal philosophy of education — 
one which he has thought out, rather 
than a second-hand one which has been 
spoon-fed to him by his education pro- 
fessor. To be sure the teacher worthy of 
the name will eventually develop a phi- 
losophy. But consider the wasted years, 
the thousands of hours lost to helpless 
and hapless students! Perhaps this anon- 
ymous poem expresses how the student 
feels: 

“The teacher comes in on big flat feet 

She looks over the class with a dull list- 
less eye 

And I settle into my seat, with a sigh 

To be bored for exactly forty-five min- 
utes,” 10 





*L. B. Dodds, op. eit., p. 164. 
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Role-Playing ina 
Group Guidance Class 


see objective of most counselors is to 
aid students in self-evaluation, analy- 
sis of their problems by themselves, and, 
ultimately, in solving these same prob- 
lems without aid. The same goals apply 
to the classroom teacher, who is in a 
position to do much to stimulate the 
growth of the individual. 

This paper attempts to illustrate one 
method that may be used to help stu- 
dents recognize behavior problems, and 
to aid them in understanding some of 
the causes of such problems. The pre- 
mise is that the first step in solving a 
problem is the recognition of it. The 
technique used in this case is role- 
playing. Role-playing refers to the pri- 
vate and social roles a person plays in 
his inter-personal or inter-group con- 
tacts. Such methods are in use in many 
classrooms and clinics today; they have 
been the subject of many recent arti- 
cles* and theses. One thesis recently 
completed deals with the elementary 
field,* and another is of an exploratory 
nature concerned chiefly with the clin- 
ical aspects of role-playing.* The terms 
psychodrama or sociodrama are not 
used in this paper as the distinction be- 
tween the two was not always clear. The 
subject matter to be taught in this unit 
dealt with elementary psychology, but 
the application was in a group situa- 
tion. 





1A good discussion of man as a role- os mend 
be found in Kimball Young’s Social Psycholo 
F. S. Crofts % » New York, 1946, 
PP. 131-156; 2 Ey 41, 


tion Sociatry is a good reference in 
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By MARGARET W. CLARK 





@ Insistence upon operational definitions 
is a basic principle in semantics. Mean- 
ings become clear when we see them 
represented in action. The application of 
this principle to a better understanding of 
behavior patterns and defense mechan- 
isms was the purpose of the informal 
dramatization procedures described in this 
article. 

Mrs. Margaret Clark did her early teach- 
ing in Iowa, and earned her M.S. degree 
at Iowa State College. During the war 
years she served in the U.S. Coast Guard. 
Coming to California in 1948, she taught 
for two years in the junior high school at 
Vallejo. She is now on the staff of the 
Hamilton Junior High School in Oakland. 





I" teaching a unit in elementary psy- 
sology to a tenth grade guidance class 
the teacher felt that the common verb- 
alizations associated with much class- 
room work would be meaningless when 
discussing such abstractions as behavior 
mechanism. 

The text’ gave a good description of 
the following mechanisms: 

(1) Day-dreaming; (2) Regression; 
(3) Identification; (4) Rationalization; 
(5) Transference; (6) Projection; (7) 
Repression. 

After a discussion of the text-book 
material the class agreed with the teach- 
er that the meaning and application of 
these “long words” needed clarification. 
The teacher explained that one method 
of presenting or interpreting behavior 
was for individuals to take parts in 
situations similar to a play in order that 
the i as well as the rest of 
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the class could understand the problem 
involved. This was a new technique to 
the class so the teacher asked one of the 
boys in the class to help her illustrate 
the procedure. They chose to demon- 
strate rationalization. The skit follows: 


The teacher took the part of a teen-ager 
sneaking in late at night; she is caught by 
her father who is waiting up for her. The 
boy took the part of the father. 

Teenager: Oh, oh, Dad! Are you still up? 

Father: Say, what’s the big idea? Don’t you 
know what time it is? 

Teenager: My watch must have stopped. I 
must have forgotten to wind it. 

Father: Why are you so late? You know I 
told you to get the car home early. 

Teenager: It isn’t my fault. We went to eat 
after the show, and we couldn’t get waited 
on; then we had to go over on the north 
side to take Mary home. I didn’t know it 
was 80 late, honest, Dad. 

Father: Wasn’t there a clock in the restau- 
rant? You must be stupid not to know 
what time it was. You must be stupid.® 

Teenager: It wasn’t my fault—we had to stop 
for a freight train. 

Father: Let’s hear no more about it. Go on 
up to bed now, and don’t ask for the car 
for two weeks. 


The class discussed the mechanism 
involved, and they agreed that similar 


scenes took place in their homes with 
regularity. 


— main points in planning the ac- 
tivity for the remaining mechanisms 
were listed on the board: 


I. Group to decide on mechanism be- 
ing illustrated. 


II. Group to plan in general terms. 
Language should be spontaneous 
Dialogue should be free and un- 
inhibited 
III. Class to take notes on procedure 
What mechanism is being illus- 
trated? 
How well are roles carried out? 
What suggestions do you have? 
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a teacher, e repea wos 
firmly, Then he whispered to one of the . 
always wanted to tell a teacher she was stupid.” 


At the suggestion of the class the 
spectators decided which mechanism was 
being depicted rather than the group 
telling them before hand. The class felt 
that this would be a test of how well the 
illustration was done. Two of the activ- 
ities are presented here: 


GROUP I — IDENTIFICATION 


1 Ferny boys took part in the first group. 
One of them structured the situation, 
“Phil and I are boys of junior high 
school age, and Jerry is the teacher. 
The scene might be any classroom.” The 
two boys sat down at desks and one 
started to fold a paper in the shape of 
an airplane, the other boy watched him. 
As the first boy finished, the second 
grabbed the paper, and sailed it across 
the room. The first one jumped up and 
hollered, “Teacher, teacher, he took my 
airplane.” 


Teacher (coming up to boys): Now, now, 
boys, what’s wrong here? 

lst Boy: He swiped my airplane! I'll hit him! 
I'll spit! I'll spit! 

Teacher: Now, New, calm down. 

Ist Boy: I’m going to tell my mother. (Runs 
out of room.) 


In presenting the next situation it 
would perhaps be well to sketch some 
of the background material. A great 
deal of publicity was given in the local 
press by a feature writer to the activities 
of the “pachucs”. This name was de- 
rived from pachucos, a group in south- 
ern California who had organized gangs 
of teen-agers to collect “pay-offs”, to 
administer beatings, and to take part in 
different forms of violence. The local 
situation dealt with a few cases that had 
their origin over a period of several 
years. These activities were exposed in 
a series of headlined articles, and caused 
a great deal of comment in the com- 
munity. There was considerable reaction 
among the junior high school students, 
and it is not surprising that one group 
used this subject for their project. 
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GROUP II — IDENTIFICATION 


5 Sarees) taking part: a teen-age girl, her 
younger brother, their mother. The 
two children were at breakfast, the girl 
reading items from the morning paper 
to her brother. 


Girl: Here is some more stuff about the 
pachucs. 

Boy: Oh, Jazzy! Read that. 

Girl (reads): The leader of the pachucs is 
thought to be a girl called “The Queen”! 

Boy: Gosh! Like the Dragon Lady! 

Girl: (reads on) Their hideout is thought 
to be— 

Mother: (entering) Good-morning! Is that 
the paper? 

Girl: We were just reading the funnies. 
(Hastily turns pages.) 

Mother: You'd better hurry. I'll get you some 
toast. (Exits.) 

Boy: Go on—read some more about the queen. 

Girl: Their hide-out is thought to be on the 
outskirts of town. (Lays paper down.) Say! 
Let’s pretend we are pachucs. Here, take 
off your belt; now slip your trousers lower 
down on your hips. (Boy proceeds to fix 
trousers at “half-mast”; he struts across the 
front of the room.) 

Girl: Now let me see. I'll fix my hair off my 
ears and put on some more lipstick. I 
wonder what the queen looks like. 

Boy: Like a gun moll, of course. 

Girl: Who shall we pick on first? 

Boy: How about Snoopy Cain? He's always 
squealing on me. 

Girl: Okay, come on. (They leave, making 
plans as they go.) 


y evaluating this procedure the follow- 
ing points were noted: 


1. This activity was done early in the 
school term, and seemed to do much 


to establish rapport between the teach- 
er and students. 


2. A permissive atmosphere was encour- 
aged. 

3. The students showed growth process 
in that they stepped more readily into 
new situations. Social situations that 
arose during the year were: introduc- 
tions, party and dance procedures; 
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educational situations that arose were: 
future job plans, programming for 
the eleventh grade, applying for work. 
All of these situations had been pre- 
ceded by role-playing. 

4. Many individual counseling situations 
resulted. 

5. Opportunity was presented to evalu- 
ate behavior patterns. 


However, this is more applicable to a 
clinician than to a classroom procedure. 
In this case the technique was employed 
chiefly as a teaching device; in that ca- 
pacity it is felt that the method can be 
adapted to other subject material. Units 
on occupations and related fields would 
lend themselves to this type of study. It 
may also be used with adult groups to 
aid in working out teen-age problems. 
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High Schools Face 
War Conditions 


N FEBRUARY 16, 1950 the Assist- 
ant Chief in charge of Secondary 
Education in the California State De- 
partment of Education addressed a mem- 
orandum to Associate Superintendent 
Jay D. Conner, Chief of the Division of 
Instruction, concerning the role of pub- 
lic schools in war time. The paragraphs 
from this memorandum quoted below 
present the viewpoint which accounts for 
proposals in this article: 


“Tt is not necessary to postulate imminence 
of war to suggest that the State Department 
of Education should at once begin to blue- 
print a plan for public schools in war time. 
To anticipate certain of the responsibilities 
which the Department and the public schools 
should be prepared to assume may enable 
public education to continue to render vital 
services upon which the preservation of 
democratic society may well depend. To ig- 
nore the possibilities of future events might 
lead in time of emergency to surrender of 
education to other authority whose direc- 
tives however well-meaning could nullify the 
fundamental purposes for which schools are 
maintained. 

“It is the obligation of state-level leader- 
ship to be sensitive to matters which have 
not yet caught the attention of county and 
district educators, absorbed as they must be 
in current affairs of operation. Because of 
the extremely precarious situation in which 
California and the Pacific Coast is likely to 
find itself in the event of war, it is here 
urged that the Department devote immedi- 
ately some of its energies to consideration of 
two principal kinds of activity which public 
schools will need to perform for the security 
and welfare of their charges. Should the 
plans formulated never be required to be 
put to use, their preparation will still have 
been justified since to delay until an out- 
break of hostilities to discuss them would be 
assuredly forever too late. Public education 
is too important for the nation to entrust the 
outlining of its war-time program to civilian 
or military bodies that might reach decisions 
through ignorance or hysteria. 


By FRANK B. LINDSAY 





@ The best antidote to the apprehension 
and demoralizing anxiety that may attend 
the threat of disaster is a systematic and 
energetic formulation of plans for meeting 
the possible eventualities. Such steps are 
an urgent obligation resting upon our 
secondary schools in the present grave 
situation. 

The man whose official responsibility it 
is to provide direct leadership In coordin- 
ating plans for meeting potential dangers 
facing our high schools in these critical 
times is Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Chief 
for Secondary Education in the Division of 
Instruction of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The high esteem in which his 
judgment is held throughout the state will 
give added weight to the recommenda- 
tions which he presents in this com- 
munication. 





“In making the following recommenda- 
tions, five assumptions have prompted adop- 
tion of the form in which these are pre- 
sented : 


1. The issue now joined between communism 
and democracy will continue with in- 
creasing tension, severity, and accelerated 
tempo throughout the coming years un- 
less war breaks out in the near future, 
this year or in this decade. This is not to 
say that war may not conceivably be 
avoided altogether; but that should not 
be counted upon in making our present 
calculations. 


2. Upon outbreak of war military energies 


must be disposed largely in tasks of of- 
fense; defense of such an area as Cali- 
fornia will be imperfect and the region 
could suffer severe attacks because of the 
national importance of its industrial 
targets. 

3. Since presumably the enemy will seek to 
launch attacks spread over much of the 
United States, the West Coast may find 
itself isolated for periods of serious dis- 
ruption of national government and 
forced to rely upon its own initiative and 
resources. 
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4. Civilian defense however well-planned in 
advance inevitably must be expected to 
break down in many particulars at the 
first sudden outbreak of large-scale wide- 
ly-dispersed attacks. Public schools should 
be prepared to operate as individual units 
in terms of a carefully prearranged pro- 
gram although conditioned to cooperate 
fully with other civil agencies when the 
latter are not disrupted by panic. 


5. Any clamor to close schools or limit 
instruction must be resisted both on 
grounds of maintaining the security and 
welfare of young people as well as the 
necessity of continuing their education 
for their better service to the nation dur- 
ing the long war which must be looked 
forward to.” 


I" TIME of war public education as- 
sumes, if possible, even added impor- 
tance for the preservation of democratic 
society and the effective conduct of war 
itself. On such occasion the ignorant and 
unscrupulous always seize opportunity 
to urge upon schools restrictions of con- 
tent or method of instruction which 
would tend to distort the behavior and 
opinions of students to the impairment 
of their abilities as adult citizens to con- 
duct the American institutions essential 
for the preservation of our democratic 
government. Current confusions on the 
part of educators and the public as to 
the appropriate endeavors of public 
schools in the national war effort arise 
in part from two widespread misunder- 
standings. The lesser one is a miscon- 
ception of the nature of modern war- 
fare; more serious is an underestimation 
of the historic role of the American 
people. 

Because no part of the United States 
since the Civil War and Reconstruction 
has been the actual scene of war’s rav- 
ages, our thinking tends to be patterned 
by our experiences as a nation in the 
recent World Wars. We think of war as 
fought by armed men in uniform at dis- 
tant fronts on land or sea. We have not 
fully accepted that wars are now often 
undeclared, with the whole world in- 
volved including men, women, and chil- 
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dren; and the front is here as much as 
in Korea. The peril of atom bombing, 
the obliteration of industrial centers, is 
real but probably not as much a danger 
as sabotage. And the most subtle form 
of sabotage, the most formidable hazard 
perhaps which we face, is attacks upon 
our confidence in ourselves as an Amer- 
ican people and in the intentions of our 
allies. 

Over years we have allowed followers 
of communism te distort our own ap- 
pearance to ourselves and other peoples 
until America is pictured as materialis- 
tic and blindly holding to the status quo. 
We have tolerated the Great Lie about 
ourselves to ourselves. Yet a moment’s 
consideration of even our material de- 
velopments of most widespread social 
consequences, such as the automobile, 
radio, and television, suffices to demon- 
state that American businessmen are not 
conservatives but are the real radicals in 
the world today. Color television, for in- 
stance, is not the work of men actuated 
mainly by greed and adhering to the 
perpetuation of an outworn social struc- 
ture. The most remarkable lesson of 
World War II is the fact of the unsur- 
passed effectiveness of the system of 
American business enterprise. The mass 
produetion of gadgets so characteristic 
of the present American scene provided 
the essential training in imagination, in- 
genuity, and efficiency which has en- 
abled democratic America to stand off 
its totalitarian foes. 


HERE is a spiritual implication in 

American business as there is in 
American schools and other institutions 
of our society. American enterprise is 
committed to production of goods and 
of rendering services in recognition of 
the dignity and worth of every indivi- 
dual person which are fundamental to 
the American conception of democracy 
from pioneer days to now. American 
business concretely exemplifies the 
American conviction that the State is 
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not the institution in first place and im- 
portance; the family comes ahead of the 
State, churches come before the State, 
and the rights of man take precedence 
over government — indeed government 
exists to afford the people and their in- 
stitutions protection in the conduct of 
their lawful affairs. 

Therefore, the first responsibility of 
public schools in war time is the security 
of their pupils. Security is much more a 
matter of emotional state than measures 
for physical safety. It will be easy to 
exaggerate safety precautions and to lose 
sight of the fundamental problem. Stu- 
dents must come to believe and continue 
to feel that the school work they are do- 
ing is worth while. Today the boys in 
particular are inclined to think that stud- 
ies are of little importance since they 
will be drafted anyway upon graduation. 
Yet the nation never has had more need 
of disciplined intelligence. If a school 
program does not make sense to stu- 
dents, the principal and faculty had bet- 
ter review what they are about at once. 
It may be easy to convince ourselves 
that concentration upon science and 
mathematics is enough. That is a dan- 
gerous procedure. No one can predict 
what knowledge and skills may prove 
essential for national survival; before 
Pearl Harbor would instruction in Japa- 
nese language have had high priority? 

As implied in the foregoing para- 
graphs, however, certain instruction can 
be emphasized with confidence. We need 
not let our students be betrayed by the 
Great Lie of communism. But it is not 
enough simply to assert that communism 
is black reaction, reversion to the Dark 
Ages of serfdom, mental, moral, and 
physical. Communism does seek to turn 
back the clock of history to the times of 
the Pharaohs, the Caesars, and the rob- 
ber barons; like the deified Augustus, 
the Kremlin would displace God with 
the politburo. So let us tell the real 
story of the United States as unique hu- 
man achievement from frontier to filling 


station. As Erwin D. Canham says in 
“The Authentic Revolution,” * 


“Tt is not the mechanical excellence of the 
filling station which is its chief virtue. It is 
the spirit. There are an enthusiasm and a 
self-respect which have infused the filling 
station and made it one of the most success- 
ful of our various institutions . . . our free 
economic system at its best has gone a long 
way toward the enshrining of human values 
and the attainment of a genuine democratic 
relationship between server and served.” 


To be specific, high school students 
should know about current draft laws a 
year or so before they are affected by 
their operation. They should be kept up 
to date on the several armed services 
and opportunities each affords those 
with special talents. With careful apti- 
tude testing, they can be advised whether 
they should continue in college prepara- 
tory subjects or avail themselves of what 
vocational trainings the high school of- 
fers. Every high school student, boy or 
girl, should prepare for a war service 
objective as well as for a lifelong career 
beyond his or her time of national serv- 
ice. The shortage of manpower makes 
imperative that young women determine 
what place they may occupy in defense 
industry or non-fighting positions in the 
services. 


H IGH SCHOOL teachers of world history 
may well consider whether their 
year course should not include more 
about the critical danger spots around 
the world rather than the Crusades and 
Napoleonic era. How many of us had 
any exact knowledge that the hydro- 
electric developments in the Yalu River 
basin compared favorably with many in 
the United States until United Nations 
forces made their fateful foray to the 
Manchurian border? How many of us 
know the true facts about Middle East 
oil, the pipelines to the Mediterranean, 
and their contributions to relief of our 





1 Erwin D. Canham, “The Authentic Revolution,” 
Frank Spaulding Lecture, Yale University, printed in 
The Christian Science Monitor, July 15, 1950. 
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domestic reserves; yet the issue of gas 
rationing or not will depend upon re- 
tention of the Arabian and Persian 
Gulf petroleum fields in non-communist 
hands? Young people should know the 
terrain and local customs of peoples in 
any of a dozen places where they may 
be called upon to fight any month now. 
From Indonesia to Yugoslavia spread 
the battlefields of the cold and hot 
World War III unless by our continued 
indifference to the peoples who should 
be our allies, we invite communism to 
engage us in civil war. 

With respect to emergencies such as 
bombings there are also procedures to 
be anticipated. Students have a right to 
know beforehand exactly what to do, 
where to go, and to whom to look for 
guidance. Teachers and students must be 
accustomed to act promptly and calmly 
according to plan. To help them to meet 
conditions of danger with as little emo- 
tional damage as possible is the major 
task. To face reality in these times stu- 
dents need an inner feeling of strength, 
assurance, and security. In schools that 
have usually helped adolescents meet 
their day-by-day needs, the problem of 
meeting danger is already half-solved. 
Students who feel confident and secure 
with their teachers in normal times will 
react in like manner in time of stress. 
School morale, facing danger as a group, 
with a healthy recognition of authority 
will aid students to translate the best 
precautions derived from experience in- 
to safe action. 

High schools can utilize the maturity 
and responsibility of their students to 
discuss and plan for their movement to 
and conduct within shelter areas. The 
more they have to do the less susceptible 
to fear they will be. Student body gov- 
ernment assumes new importance, not 
only to practice students in democratic 
procedures essential in community living 
but also to employ their energies and 
talents in genuine service to their school 
and fellow students. Classes in science 
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and social studies should study the ofh- 
cial U. S. Government Booklet reprinted 
and distributed by the California State 
Office of Civil Defense, “Survival Under 
Atomie Attack.” They can survey their 
own school premises to locate student 
shelters and through their student body 
organization devise their own safety 
drills and supervise their operations. 


HERE is no end to the activities which 

can enlist the interest and industry of 
high school students. Should a school 
find itself isolated for a time after enemy 
attack upon the area, there are problems 
of 24-hour feeding and sleeping and 
self-entertainment to be anticipated. The 
general lack of camping experience on 
the part of many students is a serious 
liability; the schools have much to an- 
swer for their failure to contribute to 
national security in this regard. Yet the 
adolescent sense of adventure, inherent 
cheerfulness, and ability to improvise 
can be appealed to in order to serve the 
school in crisis or even the neighbor- 
hood. Physical education teachers might 
unite forces with instructors in life sci- 
ence and homemaking to assist student 
teams to obtain training in outdoor liv- 
ing against the hour when there may be 
no roof on the building. Health educa- 
tion assumes vitality when it takes the 
form of digging a sanitary latrine and 
decontaminating drinking water. 

Finally, the dangers of today enable 
secondary schools to make good on their 
expressed intentions to bring parents in- 
to partnership in school planning. The 
parents of students are as concerned as 
their teachers that they develop normally 
as persons and as students. Through the 
high school Parent-Teacher Association 
the mothers can determine who among 
them is available to come to school in 
times of emergency to assist in first aid, 
nursing, preparations for feeding and 
shelter, and even moving with the 
classes to safer areas as directed by the 
local eivil defense authorities. Principals 
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and teachers can do well to welcome 
their suggestions and assistance. Such 
measures taken in advance may allay 
needless anxieties of parents and pre- 
vent wholesale panic in the community. 

An integral part of this planning 
should be planned and widespread dis- 
tribution throughout the school area of 
supplies of food and first aid materials 
held in reserve for the needs of the 
school. A first-aid cabinet in the princi- 
pal’s office, for example, will little serve 
if the office has been blown to bits; and 
would not suffice anyway for the real 
need. Likewise a central store of food 
stuffs presents an element of risk greatly 
lessened by being scattered throughout 
a neighborhood. For the past several 


years the churches of Latter Day Saints 
have urged every family in their mem- 
bership to accumulate a 12-month sup- 
ply of non-perishable foodstuffs against 
emergency. Likewise the Swiss govern- 
ment last spring required each home to 
be stocked with stated amounts of essen- 
tial foods to be kept intact until the 
course of European war should make 
necessary their utilization. It cannot be 
over-emphasized that the present situa- 
tion calls for the teamwork and pioneer 
spirit and resourcefulness that charac- 
terized the winning of the West in the 
face of heavy odds against survival in 
the form of elusive human enemies and 
famine. To endure a decade of siege de- 
serves a few weeks of planning together 
by teachers, students, and parents. 





Democratic Practices and Morale 


High regard for the worth of the individual is the essence of democracy. When 
teachers feel that they are mere cogs in a machine, when the community puts low 
values on their work, when the administration regards the staff as mere laborers 
rather than professional colleagues, then there is a fertile seed bed for discontent. 
Morale does not flourish under such conditions. Teachers are members of a pro- 
fession rendering service of highest value and importance to society. They should 
be regarded accordingly and given commensurate status both in and outside of 
the school. There is a definite trend from authoritative to democratic control ‘in 
school administration. The implications of democratic administration are not en- 
tirely clear and the procedures are not fully developed, but there is little question 
as to the values to be derived from leadership that is truly democratic. Participa- 
tion in formulation of educational policy and in program planning, recognition of 
the value of individual contributions, and encouragement of cooperative group 
endeavor are important elements in democratic relationships. These should be 
fostered by the school administrator.— Raleigh W. Holmstedt, in School of 
Education Bulletin, Indiana University. 





Provisions for Atypical Children 


Every pupil is atypical in some respect. Hence, the curricula of high schools 
should be sufficiently flexible to provide modifications of greater or less degree 
for all pupils. Especial attention, however, must be given extremely slow learners 
if their needs are to be met. The greatest care must be exercised in planning pro- 
grams which insure that they are not made to feel inferior to other pupils, that 
the program of studies is geared to their level of. abilities, and that the school 
work relates to their interests and purposes. Pupils who are academically superior 
also need curricular modifications which permit them to work at advanced levels 
and to carry forward projects in accordance with their interests and abilities. 
Society cannot afford to lose the unique contributions of any of its members. 
— Glenn Myers Blair, in The High School Journal, University of North Carolina. 








The High School In 
Divided Germany 


Ge education has always had 
two basic traditions: aristocratic 
organization and nationalistic content. 

Regarding secondary education, it 
should be said that, with the exception 
of some recent reforms, it has always 
paralleled elementary education. Since 
children of the poorer classes had to 
leave school as soon as the law permitted 
them to do so, the secondary school was 
attended mostly by the children from 
wealthier homes. While the study of the 
classics was considered basic in the Ger- 
man high school, a growing nationalism 
overshadowed all other considerations, 
especially in the years preceding World 
War I. 

The Weimar Republic made some 
headway against this aristocratic-nation- 
alistic tradition. Increased numbers of 
scholarships somewhat improved chances 
for children from the lower socio- 
economic groups to attend high schools. 
Private experimental schools and some 
public schools, especially in the larger 
cities, favored democratic concepts, 
rather than chauvinism. 


Nazi reforms put the clock back. Class 
distinctions were removed only to be 
replaced with discrimination based on 
race and political party membership, 
and extreme militarism and nationalism 
voided what progress had been made in 
the days of the Republic in the direction 
of democratizing the high school. 

The Allies, after 1945, did not only 
have to eliminate Nazi personnel, but 
had to wipe out the Nazi spirit in edu- 
cation and develop, in its place, a demo- 
cratic philosophy of education, a long 
and difficult process indeed. 
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By WALTER HAHN 





@ The troubled situation in Germany with 
its sharply drawn lines of conflict and 
potential crisis arouses keen interest in 
the educational influences to which Ger- 
man youth are exposed and the services 
which are being provided for them. We 
are fortunate in having this discussion of 
the situation by a native German who 
has supplemented first-hand observation 
with an intensive study of official docu- 
ments and interviews with teachers now 
serving in occupied Germany. 

Dr. Walter Hahn came to this country 
from Germany in 1939. He completed the 
M.A. degree at the University of Utah in 
1942, and has been serving as directing 
teacher in the secondary school controlled 
by the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity. This article is based on research 
done for his doctoral dissertation. 





BASIC AIMS 


Education is mentioned in the Bonn 
Constitution and in the constitutions of 
all Laender, both in western and in 
eastern Germany, where constitutions 
have always been written. However, the 
only list of basic aims accepted through- 
out Germany is known as the Control 
Council Directive No. 54, adopted in 
1947. This list includes such objectives 
as these: 

Equal opportunity for all in education. 

Free tuition and materials in all schools. 

Maintenance grants for needy pupils. 

Elementary and secondary education as two 

consecutive levels of the same educational 
system. 

Emphasis on the democratic way of life and 

on the creation of international goodwill. 


It is to be hoped that the day will 
come when these words will mean the 
same thing in all four zones — otherwise 
there is agreement on paper only. 
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VARYING CONCEPTS OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Both the Britain and American Zones 
of Occupation follow procedures that 
are based on the principle of letting the 
Germans administer their schools, with 
the occupying power advising when re- 
quested to do so and using its veto- 
power only in such matters as denazi- 
fication or obvious violations of demo- 
cratic principles. United States educa- 
tion authorities were never more pleased 
than when a German committee working 
on a new history textbook voluntarily 
came to Dr. De Long, then Chief of 
Education and Cultural Relations for 
Land Hessen, to ask for advice of Amer- 
ican educators on the subject. 

There are differences between the 
American and British types of occupa- 
tional administration. The United States 
Zone is characterized by decentraliza- 
tion: textbooks, for instance, are adopted 
in each Land, while in the British Zone 
there is, in addition to Land authorities, 
a Hauptausschuss (chief committee) for 
the whole zone which has to approve 
new texts before they can be used in any 
Land of the zone. Furthermore, there is 
no evidence anywhere in the United 
States Zone of efforts to imitate the 
exact pattern of American educational 
techniques, while the school reform 
adopted in Hamburg in 1949 completely 
parallels the provisions on school types 
of the British Education Act of 1944, 
While the act was passed by the Ham- 
burg “Buergerschaft” (legislature) , it is 
doubtful that the similarity was achieved 
without any British influence, direct or 
indirect. 

Other differences between the Amer- 
ican and British zones include greater 
emphasis in the British Zone on char- 
acter education and on free meals for 
children, once again features character- 
istic of the British school system. 

The French Zone is different from 
ours and from that of the British in that 


pressure is admittedly exercised by the 
occupation authorities in that area. Not 
only has the French government simpli- 
fied school-types, introduced the French 
“baccalaureat,” and opened a French- 
sponsored university in Mainz, but the 
French have set up a system of control 
of school administration on all levels 
and on all secondary-school activities. 
French teachers assisting their German 
colleagues in carrying out the govern- 
ment order of French instruction 
throughout the secondary school course, 
and French observers (one in each high 
school) making regular reports to the 
government, are typical of the French 
effort in the zone. 

The Soviet Zone is characterized by 
an even more considerable degree of 
centralization, both within each Land 
and for the Zone as a whole. While 
teachers and principals are named by 
the presidents of the Laender, no educa- 
tional measure taken by the “Zentralver- 
waltung fuer Volksbildung in der sow- 
jetischen Zone” (central education auth- 
ority for the Soviet Zone) can be ignored 
anywhere in eastern Germany. 


MANY VERSIONS OF SCHOOL REFORM 


There are, at present, sixteen different 
types of high schools in the United 
States Zone alone. This is typical of the 
situation as it existed everywhere in 
Germany when the Nazi regime col- 
lapsed. Many Laender have yet to make 
any substantial effort at school reform. 
Bayern and Hessen, in the United States 
Zone, have not submitted any, although 
committees are working on plans. Also 
in the American Zone, Wuerttemberg- 
Baden has a plan which can be briefly 
characterized by saying that it resembles 
the 6-3-3 plan in force in some of our 
school districts. In Land Nordrhein- 
Westfalen, the school-reform committee 
split wide open on such issues as the 
duration of the elementary school or the 
first foreign language of the high school 
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(English or Latin), made no recom- 
mendations regarding a complete system 
of girls’ secondary schools, and agreed 
on only one point — adding a special 
school, called Deutsches Gymnasium, to 
the already complicated system of sec- 
ondary-school types. In Land Nieder- 
sachsen, like the previously named Land 
a part of the British Zone, there are no 
political difficulties, but financial prob- 
lems have prevented progress in the di- 
rection of school reform. 

Considerable progress towards reform 
has been made in Hamburg, where a 
six-year elementary school is followed 
by a choice, for the student, between the 
3-year practical, the 4-year technical, 
and the 7-year academic high school. 
In the Soviet Zone, an academic high 
school with three branches (foreign lan- 
guage, classical, and science) is super- 
imposed on the 8-year elementary school. 
In Berlin, the Germans and the four- 
power Kommandantura have reached a 
compromise by agreeing, in 1948, on an 
Einheitsschule (unified school) with 
electives beginning in the fifth year of 
school and the last four years offering 
a choice between a vocational and a 
three-branch academic course. All four 
types of high school are taught in the 
same building by teachers of comparable 
training — a remarkable attempt to get 
away from the traditional German dis- 
tinction between the Gymnasium and 
other high schools which, at least un- 
officially, have less prestige. Common to 
the three complete reforms (Hamburg, 
the Soviet Zone, and Berlin) are trends 
towards coeducation and free tuition 
and materials on the high school level. 


IMPROVEMENT IN METHODS OF 
TEACHING 


As could be expected, German em- 
phasis on drill, factual information, and 
authoritarian teacher-attitudes are still 
the rule. In Niedersachsen, for example, 
ninth grade students are required, by 
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the official course of study, to memorize 
53 history dates including the creation 
of the kingdom of Pergamon, the death 
of Sulla, and the end of the Ostrogoth 
empire in Italy. A Bavarian teacher, in 
a term paper turned into, and accepted 
by, a teacher-training institution of that 
country, includes corporal punishment 
as a last resort in education — in spite 
of the fact that, in the case he cited, this 
type of measure had been admittedly in- 
effective. It should be added that the 
educator in this instance was a relatively 
progressive person—progressive as com- 
pared to other German educators. 

On the positive side of the ledger are 
innumerable cases of remarkable im- 
provement in methods in German high 
schools. From Niedersachsen comes a 
ministerial decree explaining the desir- 
ability of correlating history instruction 
with classwork in other areas. A Bavar- 
ian post-war reader includes works of 
many foreign authors. Group activities 
and thought questions appear in a new 
Hessian text in the social studies. Fred- 
erick the Great becomes “Frederick II” 
in Soviet Zone courses of study. Demon- 
strationskreise (demonstration districts) 
are created to facilitate experimentation 
in Bavaria, one of Germany’s most con- 
servative areas. Student government and 
PTA work are introduced, more or less 
skillfully in most German Laender. Fin- 
ally, the sociogram found in a Hessian 
pedagogical publication, provides evi- 
dence (whether or not one advocates 
sociometry generally) that student-stu- 
dent relationships begin to be impor- 
tant to some German educators. 

The big problem in the field of teach- 
ing method is the complete insufficiency 
of textbook supply. Three million new 
high-school texts published in 1948, in 
addition to 5,500,000 pre-1933 texts re- 
printed by the occupying power, seems 
like an impressive achievement for the 
United States Zone. Actually, most of 
these textbooks were for subjects like 
mathematics and physics, where the 
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amount to be purged or added to elimi- 
nate Nazi thinking was comparatively 
small. All German educators interviewed 
agreed that in such fields as history and 
geography progress was very slow. Due 
at first to lack of paper and binding 
materials, the textbook shortage is now 
largely the result of insufficient numbers 
of educators willing or able to write 
proper texts. 

Among the many other problems of 
instruction, lack of radio sets is most 
regrettable, since such excellent pro- 

ams as those of the Nordwestdeutscher 
Rundfunk (Radio Hamburg), with spe- 
cial program notes issued to schools in 
the area, are not effective as long as 
schools do not have receivers. In the 
United States Zone, for example, only 
16 percent of schools owned receiving 
sets, 20.6 percent borrowed sets, while 
the remaining 63.4 percent had no sets 
at all—this as late as 1948 and with 
insufficient numbers of textbooks mak- 
ing radio programs an even more indis- 
pensable tool in instruction. As a result 
of these conditions, many teachers must 
dictate all material to their students, 
while others limit their teaching to sub- 
jects in which they received instruction 
—hbefore 1933. One American educa- 
tional official of Land Wuerttemberg- 
Baden told me that he had sat in in- 
numerable German classrooms, yet had 
never witnessed a history lesson dealing 
with any period after 1815. 


TRENDS IN TRAINING OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


While variety characterizes the field 
of secondary-school curriculum and 
methods in Germany today, uniformity 
is much greater in the field of teacher 
education. Everywhere, except in Berlin, 
prospective high-school teachers begin 
their training with a four-year, mostly 
acaedmic, university course. Following 
the final examination, they receive the 
title of Studienrefendar, undergo a one- 


to two-year period (length of the course 
varying from Land to Land) of practice- 
teaching accompanied by about twelve 
hours per week of class-work in subjects 
related to education. After another ex- 
amination, they become known as Stu- 
dienassessoren and eligible for employ- 
ment when a vacancy occurs. This is 
fundamentally the system of the Weimar 
Republic. The trend is in the direction 
of requiring a period of from one to 
two years, when high-school teachers 
are trained in the same institutions with 
elementary-school candidates. The pur- 
pose is to stress the pedagogical, rather 
than the academic, emphasis in teacher 
training. Reform plans from Hessen, 
Wuerttemberg - Baden, Niedersachsen, 
etc., point in this direction. 

The Berlin plan is to train all teachers 
in the same institution, to accompany 
class-work of the candidate by observa- 
tion and practice-teaching throughout 
the six-semester training period, and to 
make all teacher-training free from 
tuition. 

The principal problem in the recruit- 
ment of high-school teachers is not 
merely one of numbers. In fact, the 
pupil-teacher ratio for high school in 
our zone (26.9 for 1949) is by no means 
alarming. Many young teachers do not 
even find employment because ministries 
of education, desirous of giving older 
teachers a chance to be pensioned later 
(most of their savings were victims of 
successive money reforms) are increas- 
ing the already acute problem of over- 
age. As late as 1949, almost half of the 
teachers in the entire United States oc- 
cupied area of Germany were born prior 
to 1897. The problem of overage is also 
an important personnel problem in 
teacher-training institutions. Since most 
of the “Dozenten” (roughly comparable 
to lecturers in United States colleges) 
were younger and had to join Nazi 
organizations, many were dismissed in 
the process of denazification. Until pol- 
itically reliable replacements are avail- 
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able, an institution such as the Univer- 
sity of Munich is left with a law school, 
as late as 1947, composed of professors 
aged 70 to 80 — with the one exception 
of a professor of over ninety years of 
age. The need, both in the high schools 
and in institutions training future high- 
school teachers, is for young and well- 
trained, as well as politically trustworthy 
instructors and administrators. 


UNITY DESPITE VARIETY 


Philosophies and practices in German 
secondary education, even within the 
borders of the West German Republic, 
present a picture of confusing variety. 
There are, however, some basic tenden- 
cies unifying, to a certain extent, the 
German and Allied effort in German 
high schools. 

The trend is undoubtedly in the direc- 
tion of the Einheitsschule. While such 
Laender as Bavaria and Niedersachsen, 
for different reasons, have not yet made 
definite steps in that direction, and while 
other Laenders, especially those of the 
Soviet Zone and Berlin, are somewhat 
faster in promoting their type of Ein- 
heitsschule, elimination of the two-track 
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system of education is in the minds of 
most German educators today. 


Similarly, the democratization of edu- 
cation by such varied methods as 
provisions for free tuition, development 
of student-councils, and integration of 
school and community, are trends in 
many parts of the country. 


In the field of teaching methods, in- 
creased attention to individual differ- 
ences among students is noticeable in 
German high schools, with differences 
between practices in various school sys- 
tems being differences of degree rather 
than disagreements on the principle. 


As was pointed out above, the prepa- 
ration of high-school teachers presents 
much uniformity in practices and, in 
addition, the two trends, common to 
most German school systems, of in- 
creased emphasis on pedagogical train- 
ing and of common basic preparation 
for elementary and _—secondary-school 
teachers. 


It is to be hoped that unifying trends 
such as those here discussed, will bring 
about, not a uniformity of practices, but 
a commonnness of purpose for German 
secondary schools. 





Lack of Understanding 


So far the secondary school has done comparatively little to interpret the 


problems of youth to the public. Instead, it has tried to solve the problems alone 
and to explain, and frequently to defend, its own activities to the public. Although 
parents often unknowingly contribute to the difficulties of their children, they do 
not understand the causes of resulting undesirable behavior and are quick to con- 
demn the school either for causing it or for not correcting it. Reports of violations 
of the law by adolescents increasingly include the names of the high schools in 
which the violators are pupils. Although the difficulties and problems of youth are 
seldom traceable to one cause, parents and public are only slightly aware of this. 
Inevitably, then, an important task for the secondary school is that of educating 
its community to understand the problems of youth and the resultant responsi- 
bilities of both school and community. The realization of this objective, incident- 
ally, can serve indirectly as the best possible means of securing adequate financial 
support for the school. — Jesse A. Bond, in The School Review. 
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Next Steps in the 
General Education Study 


) peel the past month I have had 
the pleasure of visiting the campuses 
of nineteen junior colleges and partici- 
pating in general education conferences, 
attended by 1650 faculty members from 
thirty-two different junior colleges. I 
would, indeed, be ungracious if on this 
occasion I failed publicly to thank you 
for the hospitality which you have shown 
and for your careful planning in using 
our all too limited time together. 


In my visits to junior colleges and in 
my conferences with junior college fac- 
ulty members I have been impressed 
with a variety of general education de- 
velopments which have taken and are 
taking place in the junior colleges of this 
state. I have further been impressed with 
some of the problems which you have 
brought to my attention, on which work 


needs to be done. 


You may be interested in some of 
these preliminary observations which I 
have made during the opening weeks of 
our study. Accordingly, this evening I 
shall identify and comment on six de- 
velopments which are in my judgment 
encouraging and on six problems which 
demand our attention. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


1. There is, in the junior colleges of 
California, an increasing recognition 
that the general education program must 
begin with the student — his character- 
istics, his background, and particularly 
where he is now in his present state of 
development. 

During the past month I have seen 
repeated evidence of programs develop- 
ing from this concept. At Orange Coast 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 





@ The mid-point in time in the General 
Education Study in the California Junior 
Colleges has now been reached. Wide- 
spread interest is focused upon the prob- 
able developments of the remaining months 
and the continuing values that are antic- 
ipated from the beginnings made in this 
limited interval. 

In this survey by the Director of the 
Study, Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, note is taken 
of developments observed during his pre- 
liminary visits to the various colleges. 
These observations provide the basis for 
his conclusions as to desirable steps yet 
to be taken. Much of the material in this 
article was presented in an address given 
by Dr. Johnson at the fall meeting of Cali- 
fornia State Junior College Association in 
November. 





the student personnel program is directly 
related to a course in psychology or 
orientation. In this course and in the 
guidance program, emphasis is placed 
upon achieving self-understanding. Ex- 
tensive test data and background infor- 
mation are made available to students. 
At Contra Costa the counseling staff has 
made a study of student experiences 
which have been unsuccessful. On the 
basis of this study and on the basis of 
an analysis of student characteristics, 
new courses have been added to the cur- 
riculum. At John Muir College, Pasa- 
dena, I saw a counselor and an instruc- 
tor examining test data and other back- 
round information regarding individual 
students in a science class — as the basis 
for developing course content and plan- 
ning methods of teaching best adapted 
to that particular class. At Reedley Col- 
lege I was interested in learning of a 
survey of the out-of-school responsibili- 
ties and duties of students. The faculty 
at Reedley has been impressed by the 
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variety and extent of such extra-college 
responsibilities and has weighed these 
factors in developing the college pro- 
gram. 

A number of colleges are interested 
in the characteristics of students who 
drop out of college. Stockton and Contra 
Costa are at present carrying on studies 
designed to get at the real causes of drop 
outs. In both of these studies the per- 
sonal interview is being used. 

One phase of the student’s background 
which has repeatedly been discussed re- 
lates to his high school experience. 
There is general agreement that the jun- 
ior college must recognize the high 
school background of students and pro- 
vide a program which has continuity, 
rather than a separate junior college 
program, built without regard for the 
students’ previous learning. A number 
of colleges believe the four-year junior 
college provides the most effective meth- 
or of providing for this continuity. In 
this connection faculty members from 
Napa, Vallejo, and Stockton this last 
summer held a workshop from which 
developed a report entitled the “Four- 
Year Junior College.” Another approach 
to continuity is followed at Sacramento. 
Here the superintendent and assistant 
superintendent of schools, the president 
of the junior college, and the principals 
of the high schools hold regular meet- 
ings at which continuity and relation- 
ship of program are particularly con- 
sidered. When any curriculum changes 
are under consideration in the junior 
college or in a high school, these pro- 
posals are discussed at these meetings so 
that a continuity of program can be 
achieved. At San Bernardino, high school 
and junior college faculty members in 
selected areas (homemaking and elec- 
tricity, for example) meet together to 
discuss problems of mutual concern and 
particularly to plan for a continuity of 
experience as the students progress from 
high school to junior college. 

2. There is, in the junior colleges of 
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California, an increasing realization that 
the general education program must be 
based both on the characteristics of the 
student and on the society in which the 
student lives and of which he is a part. 

The faculties at Modesto and Bakers- 
field are, for example, this year examin- 
ing the results of community surveys to 
determine their implications for the jun- 
ior college curriculum. Junior colleges 
are not, however, limiting their concept 
of society to the local community. A 
broad concept is what an instructor at 
San Mateo has in mind as he asks this 
question: “What are the most important 
understandings every student must have 
in order to function at his best as an in- 
telligent and effective citizen in this pres- 
ent crisis of world history?” 

3. The junior colleges of California 
conceive the general education program 
as a college-wide program which must 
include all fields of instruction, extra 
class activities, guidance, and work study 
programs. 

A considerable number of colleges are 
undertaking studies designed to lead the 
total faculty to an awareness of their re- 
sponsibility for general education. At 
Grant Technical College, for example, 
the faculty general education committee 
is first planning a college-wide study of 
the goals of general education. Follow- 
ing faculty acceptance of a statement of 
goals, the teachers of each course are to 
be asked to report the contributions that 
course is now making to the goals of 
general education. The faculty will then 
be asked further to report what addi- 
tional activities could appropriately be 
carried on in each course to the end that 
the goals of general education may be 
achieved more effectively. 

The contributions of vocational courses 
to general education are recognized and 
highlighted in many colleges. Most of us 
are, for example, acquainted with the 
bulletin, General Education and the 
School Shop, published at Stockton. At 
Yuba County Junior College I was in- 
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terested in the college store which is 
operated by students as part of their 
work in business education and in mer- 
chandising. As I visited with members 
of the student executive staff of the col- 
lege store, I was impressed by their 
awareness of the extent to which in this 
experience they gain understandings and 
insights in such general education ob- 
jectives as human relations, communica- 
tions, and citizenship. 

At Bakersfield a joint student-faculty 
committee is now working on the 
achievement of the goals of general edu- 
cation through the extra-class program. 
This committee has selected four of the 
twelve goals of general education, as ac- 
cepted at Bakersfield, for special work 
in the initial stage. It is my understand- 
ing that the work of this committee is 
designed to develop an extra-class pro- 
gram pointed toward valid goals. Event- 
ually this program will be used as the 
basis for planning the new student ac- 
tivities building at Bakersfield. Just think 
of this—an extra-class program planned 
to achieve general education objectives 
and a building fashioned to fit this pro- 
gram. 

The inclusion of guidance and person- 
nel work in the general education pro- 
gram is obvious. Repeatedly the counsel- 
ing staff supplies the faculty with data 
regarding students on the basis of which 
individual student programs are devel- 
oped and on the basis of which courses 
of study and total curricula are pro- 
jected. The close relationship between 
counseling and the general edueation 
program is another evidence of the fact 
to which we referred earlier, namely, the 
general education program must begin 
with the student. 

4. The junior colleges ef Califorita 
are increasingly recognizing that in ad- 
dition to college-wide emphasis on gen- 
eral education, it is necessary in the eur- 
riculum to provide particular courses 
designed to achieve specific goals of gen- 
eral education. 


At times the statement is made that 
general education simply aims to en- 
courage good teaching in all fields — it 
is a re-emphasis of various efforts we 
constantly make to improve instruction. 
There is undoubtedly a measure of truth 
to this statement, a measure of truth 
which is accentuated and reinforced by 
the repeated efforts, to which I have 
earlier referred, of making general edu- 
cation an all-college program. This is 
fine as far as is goes. I am, however, 
pleased to observe that in addition to 
college-wide efforts, California junior 
colleges are offering and planning to 
offer courses specifically designed to 
achieve particular general education ob- 
jectives. It is important to stress human 
relations and even personal adjustment 
in the machine shop and in the history 
class, in student clubs and in the work- 
study program. But in addition to these 
emphases, junior colleges are providing 
a particular course or courses in psy- 
chology, designed to stress personal ad- 
justment and human relations. And we 
might mention other courses in such 
areas as communication skills, home and 
family life — citizenship, health, and the 
role of the sciences in life and living — 
that are being offered or planned by 
California junior colleges. 

It is then my observation that the jun- 
ior colleges of California are increasing- 
ly recognizing a need for both a college- 
wide emphasis on general education and 
for the provision of particular courses 
designed to achieve specified general 
education objectives. 

5. In California junior colleges stu- 
dents are increasingly participating in 
building programs of general education. 

I have already referred to student 
participation at Bakersfield. Last week 
at Santa Maria I reported the Grant 
Technical plan for getting faculty judg- 
ment regarding the achievement of gen- 
eral education objectives. As the discus- 
sion opened, | was much impressed with 
a comment by a member of the com- 
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mittee. He indicated his interest in giv- 
ing his judgment regarding the contribu- 
tion of his classes to the objectives of 
general education. “But,” he said, “I am 
even more concerned about the extent to 
which my students believe they achieve 
the goals of general education in my 
classes.” On the basis of this comment 
the Santa Maria Committee is planning 
to secure and use student judgment. 

At San Francisco City College I visited 
a faculty seminar on group dynamics. 
Membership of this group, which is 
taught by a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who has a 
doctorate in science from Harvard, in- 
cludes representatives from such varied 
departments as music, social science, 
English, and engineering. At the session 
I attended I was interested in the com- 
ment of one faculty member as he said, 
“When students plan and build courses, 
the results are very similar to those 
planned by instructors — and oh! what 
a difference in the motivation!” 

At this same college I learned of a 
course in psychology in which students 
participate in planning. Following the 
showing and discussion of a series of 
motion pictures designed to indicate 
what is included in the field, the instruc- 
tor asked the students to list the prob- 
lems or topics in the area which are of 
sufficient concern to warrant study. The 
instructor carried her invitation a step 
further and invited students to give their 
judgment regarding the role and the 
duties of the instructor. It is my under- 
standing that as a result, the instructor 
participates in the group, much as mem- 
bers of the class — with this single ex- 
ception. She is asked to comment for a 
few minutes at the close of each period. 

We might go on to refer to other ex- 
amples of student participation in course 
planning at San Diego and to student 
membership on the general education 
committee at Fullerton. It is, however, 
clear that students are participating in 


program planning and building. 
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6. California junior colleges and the 
state university are making significant 
progress in working out the problems of 
junior college-university relationships. 

On the 27th of last month I was im- 
pressed by the spirit and attitude of 
those attending the meeting of the jun- 
ior college conference committee in 
Berkeley. I was particularly impressed 
by the statement of Dean Davis of the 
University of California. The dean as- 
serted that it is the purpose of the Univ. 
ersity to admit to the upper division stu- 
dents who have the background and 
ability to do successful university work. 
He indicated that the University has de- 
veloped a pattern of courses which in 
his judgment provides a_ satisfactory 
background. There are, however, other 
patterns which will provide equally sat- 
isfactory backgrounds. With this in 
mind, Dean Davis encouraged experi- 
mentation and new developments by 
junior colleges. Other universities and 
colleges of the state are likewise working 
with junior colleges in developing satis- 
factory relationships. Repeatedly junior 
college administrators and counselors 
express appreciation of these efforts. 

Please do not get me wrong—I do 
not believe that the problems of junior 
college-university relationships, particu- 
larly with respect to the transfer of 
credits, have been solved. I do, however, 
believe that a most encouraging working 
relationship has been established. 


| MIGHT go on and suggest additional 
trends and developments which have 
impressed me: The use of the tape re 
corder in bringing political meetngs and 
interviews to the classroom at Monterey, 
the extensive use of field trips at Reed- 
ley, the participation of librarians on 
curriculum and general education com: 
mittees (including Shasta where the l- 
brarian is chairman of the General Edu 
cation Committee), the new course in 
listening comprehension at Los Angeles 


City College, the development of a com: 
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pletely individualized mathematics work- 
shop or laobratory at Contra Costa, the 
varied groups in different colleges that 
are working on programs in commun- 
ication skills, home and family life, citi- 
zenship, human relations, personal ad- 
justment. 


SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS 


I should, however, like at this point 
to identify six problems or needs which 
at present give me considerable concern. 

1. As I visit junior colleges, I am 
impressed by the frequency with which 
the show places of the campus are avia- 
tion, carpentry, or machine shops and 
laboratories where students are having 
real and actual experiences. | am like- 
wise impressed with the infrequency 
with which I have been shown labora- 
tories or classrooms in the social sci- 
ences and communications, literature and 
hygiene in which students are having 
what appears to be vital experiences. 
Someone has defined the lecture method 
as a process of transferring notes from 
the notebook of the professor to the 
notebooks of the students without going 
through the mind of either. Please do 
not misunderstand me. I recognize that 
on certain occasions, at selected times, 
and for particular reasons, the lecture 
has its place. I fear, however, that as it 
is too often used the lecture method sub- 
stitutes activity by the instructor for 
activity by the student. 

It is clear that we must give specific 
attention, both in methods of teaching 
and in curriculum building, to provid- 
ing students with experiences which are 
both real and vital. 

2. I shall now mention a specific 
course and a specific field. ] have an im- 
pression that hygiene, which should be a 
very important general education course, 
is all too often the step-child of the cur- 

. In some colleges I am told 
quite frankly that hygiene is taught by 
some member of the faculty who hap- 


pens to be underloaded. In other col- 
leges responsibility for teaching hygiene 
is shunted around — from physical edu- 
cation to home economics and nutrition, 
to the biological sciences and then per- 
haps back to the Physical Education 
Department. 

Certainly the goal of healthful living 
is of paramount importance. If we fail 
in this, our other goals can scarcely be 
achieved. I urge extensive and concen- 
trated work in this area. 

Incidentally, I should particularly ap- 
preciate receiving reports regarding suc- 
cessful developments in this area. 

As I have visited colleges I have 
learned of advisory committees of citi- 
zens in such areas as electronics and 
merchandising, agriculture and dental 
assistants. Up to the present I have 
not heard of such advisory committees 
in particular general education areas. 
Health and hygiene would seem to be 
appropriate areas in which to organize 
an advisory committee — possibly not 
only at the local but also at the state 
level. 

3. The California legal requirement 
of American History and American In- 
stitutions offers an opportunity for citi- 
zenship education which up to the pres- 
ent has been inadequately realized. As I 
visit junior colleges, I find some dissat- 
isfaction and some complacency. Cer- 
tainly citizenship education is needed to- 
day as never before. California legal 
requirements give us an opportunity on 
which we dare not fail to capitalize. 

4. Up to the present in many activities 
of the General Education Study we have 
given insufficient attention to clearly de- 
fined specific objectives. The report of 
last summer’s workshop emphasizes the 
need for specific behavior goals. A let- 
ter I have just received from Dr. Hep- 
burn at San Mateo stresses this point in 
these words: “ ... unless we can suc- 
ceed in setting up clear, sharply defined, 
and limited objectives, we are likely to 
spend the greater part of the year chas- 
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ing hither and yon after this and that, 
with nothing to show for it at the end, 
like a young dog in a ten-acre field with 
fifty jack rabbits.” The general educa- 
tion committee at Bakersfield is this year 
breaking down each of the twelve objec- 
tives of general education, accepted by 
them, into more specific behavior goals. 
This is a step which many could take to 
advantage. I urge both inter-college and 
intra-college study on this problem. 

5. I note with some concern the fact 
that in a number of colleges enrollment 
is very low in what appear to be strong 
and effective courses, planned to meet 
particular general education objectives. 
In making this comment I have in mind 
courses in such areas as the physical and 
the biological sciences, personal adjust- 
ment, humanities, and marriage and the 
family. I am unable to diagnose the 
causes of these situations—the tendency 
of students to follow the traditional univ- 
ersity pattern, insufficient time in cur- 
ricula, already overcrowded with voca- 
tional or preprofessional requirements, 
ineffective advising, the tendency of 
some faculties to regard these courses as 
lacking academic respectability, ineffec- 
tive teaching, or the fact that the needs 
for which the courses are planned are 
met in some other part of the curriculum 
or in some other part of the student’s 
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environment. As I say, I really do not 
know the reason for low enrollment in 
particular general education courses on 
some campuses. Regardless of the cause, 
this whole situation highlights the issue 
of required versus elective courses. 

6. The junior colleges of California 
are reaching a markedly smaller percent- 
age of young women than of young men. 
Last year there were enrolled in the pub- 
lic junior colleges of California, a total 
of 69,896 full-time students. Less than 
one third (to be exact, 23,288) of these 
students were women. Undoubtedly a 
variety of factors enter into this situa- 
tion, including the influence of social 
mores and the fact that some girls marry 
immediately after high school gradua- 
tion. Undoubtedly, however, one factor 
which needs to be examined is the extent 
to which the junior college curriculum is 
actually adapted to the characteristics, 
interests, and needs of women students. 
With the drastic cuts forecast in junior 
college enrollment during the current 
period of mobilization, junior colleges 
might well give particular attention 
to developing programs and curricula 
planned for women. Such programs will 
not only add to the enrollment of our 
junior colleges, but they will also con- 
tribute to meeting significant needs of 
our ration for an educated citizenry. 





The Self-Survey 


What do alumni and students think of the education their alma mater offers? 
How do they evaluate the teaching ability of the faculty, breadth of the curricu- 


lum and the reputation of Case? 


The Self-Survey has the answers to these and many like questions. This survey 
organization, which has been at work for two years, obtained the answers from 
some 2,700 questionnaires which alumni and students completed. 

Alumni opinion expressed in the replies already is reflected in changes which 


the college has made in the past year. The curriculum has been given greater 
breadth, an individual counseling system has been introduced for the entire fresh- 
man class, and a Freshman Week has been set aside for the orientation of stu- 
dents on their arrival at Case. 

Alumni believe their social activities in fraternities and campus organizations 
to have proved the most valuable of their student activities. They have found 
mathematics to be the subject most valuable to them in their careers. — Case 
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Toward Better Understanding 


i‘ THERE is one skill of supreme value 
in the world today it is the ability to 
lead the thinking of persons of differing 
opinions and backgrounds to a point of 
mutual appreciation and understanding. 


The development of such a skill by at 
least a few parents and teachers in any 
given area is almost synonymous with 
the growth of good home-school rela- 
tionships in that area. 


The preparation and in-service train- 
ing of teachers while not entirely uni- 
form, does at least bring to them a large 
body of common knowledge as well as 
philosophy, attitudes and purposes which 
of necessity bind them together. Parents, 
on the other hand, have nothing in com- 
mon except the fact that they are par- 
ents. Their education, background, phi- 
losophy, social status —in short, their 
preparation for the job of parenthood is 
probably as varied as the makeup of our 
nation itself. 


Teachers sometimes forget this fact 
and become impatient that a group of 
parents cannot accept without question 
an educational philosophy or practice 
for which they, the teachers, have been 
indoctrinated during the years of their 
teacher training and through added 
years of association with like-minded 
persons in their professional organiza- 
tion. 

In a teacher education institution re- 
cently a group of young student teach- 
ers were being urged to remember the 
need to speak in simple terms when talk- 
ing with parents instead of employing 
the educational jargon which teachers 
so often use in talking with one another. 
A young man asked what was being 
done by parents to help all parents un- 

what teachers are saying. 


By RUTH COLWELL 





@ The best kind of public relations is a 
mutually shared understanding of com- 
mon values sought by both the schools 
and the public. One of the best channels 
for achieving this understanding is the 
organization of parents and teachers spe- 
cifically dedicated to that end. How pres- 
ent obstructions in that channel may be 
cleared is the theme of this article which 
was prepared at the invitation of the 
Journal's editor. 

Mrs. Colwell is the College Service 
Chairman for the State Council of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. This statement of the policy and 
hopes of the organization was written by 
Mrs. Colwell at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Edward T. Walker, its State President. 





An attempt was made to explain to 
this young person something of the mag- 
nitude of such an assignment; the fact 
that every good parent, while he con- 
siders his child’s education of great im- 
portance, has in addition a full-time job 
of homemaking or business and pos- 
sibly other community service; that his 
time devoted to the interest of public 
education, while it may be gladly con- 
tributed, is often given at a real per- 
sonal or financial sacrifice. 

An appreciation of this factor on the 
part of teachers is as important to the 
development of good home-school rela- 
tionships as is the understanding in 
some degree on the part of parents of 
the problems of teachers. 

For the past four years the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has sought to bring together the best 
thinking of parents and teachers in this 
field through its annual Home-School 
Relationships conferences. These state- 
wide meetings held on various university 
campuses have been attended on invita- 
tion by professional educators represent- 
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ing the varied areas of education and 
representatives of the State Board of 
Managers of the California Congress. 

These conferences have been set up 
with the major part of their time de- 
voted to small discussion groups in 
which parents and teachers have been 
able to talk about the given subject in 
terms of home-school relations for a 
period of four days. Such topics as 
“Reporting to Parents,” “Guidance,” 
“Home and Family Living,” and “Im- 
proved Instruction” have set the stage 
for the valuable exchange of ideas which 
has taken place. 


T# purpose of these meetings has 
been the development of the under- 
standing and skill of working together 
rather than that of producing a set of 
ready answers for the problems facing 
education. However, in the process, many 
practical methods for achieving this end 
have been given some common agree- 
ment. 

In each of the conferences it has been 
evident that when parents and teachers, 
usually strangers to begin with, spend 
sufficient time listening to one another 
and becoming acquainted as individuals, 
that a mutual appreciation and under- 
standing, if not a complete acceptance of 
another viewpoint, become possible. It is 
then that we reach the point of resolv- 
ing major differences and of proceeding 
to action together. 

This was especially evident in the 
most recent of these meetings held at 
Stanford University last summer where 
the topic for discussion was “Home and 
School Work Together for Improved 
Instruction.” Here was found every vari- 
ation of opinion and attitude usually 
encountered in a community -and its 
schools, but because of the opportunity 
for continued discussion, the freedom 
from personal restraints usually felt by 
both parents and teachers in a purely 
local situation, it was possible to bring 
out of the discussion of a highly contro- 
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versial question, a kind of tolerance and 
respect for the sincerity of each parti- 
cipant which is sorely needed in com- 
munities today. 

The group recognized that the prob- 
lem of the schools is one of public rela- 
tions more than curriculum. Over and 
over parents in the discussion sections 
asked for the use of simple terms in ex- 
planations of the school program. They 
cited the need for cooperative planning 
on the part of a few representative par- 
ents and educators in developing simple 
materials to interpret the teaching of the 
schools to the community. 

In direct contrast to this type of con- 
ference was the Governor’s Youth Con- 
ference held in Sacramento in September 
and attended by many Parent-Teacher 
representatives and other citizens. Be- 
cause of the large size of the groups and 
the pressure of time, very little oppor- 
tunity could be given for a real ex- 
change of ideas. In many instances, lay 
persons felt that leaders representing 
professional fields of social work pos- 
sibly unwittingly brought recommenda- 
tions to the entire body which did not 
adequately represent the thinking of 
those involved. Consequently many such 
persons went back to their community 
groups with a feeling of frustration. 

Although many fine recommendations 
in which the majority of the group could 
readily concur were included, it seemed 
that little practical consideration was 
given to the problems involved in the 
speedy adoption of such drastic social 
changes. 

Whether or not the wholehearted en- 
dorsement of too visionary a program 
without sufficient study of its ramifica- 
tions and practical aspects is of real 
service to youth was questioned by 
many. 

Two fine young men who had at 
tended the conference as representatives 
of a community agency expressed them- 
selves to adults when returning on 
train from San Francisco. Their conclu: 
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sions were that it was a wonderful thing 
to find a group of people so willing to 
work for the best things for youth and 
they deplored the fact that in their own 
communities they were sure they would 
find no such ready acceptance of these 
ideas. It was pointed out to them that it 
is much easier to vote for desirable so- 
cial changes than it is to continue to 
work for them and to find the funds 
necessary to finance them; that in local 
communities among their own parents 
and neighbors would be the real need 
to work out such programs. 


| ja great need for relating the think- 
ing of home and school is further 
complicated at the secondary level of 
education with the new factor of youth 
itself, frequently presenting a different 
point of view than either parent or 
teacher. To guide and direct this grow- 
ing maturity and at the same time re- 
lease it from unnecessary controls and 
apron-strings is the joint problem of 
both home and school. 

Unfortunately there is probably no 
place where there is a wider gap be- 
tween these two important agencies than 
at this level of the secondary school. 
And yet at no point is there greater 
need for understanding. 

Here, the natural development of the 
young people plus the completely differ- 
ent school organization with its new 
found freedoms and_ responsibilities, 
serves to alienate parents from the school 
world of their boys and girls. 

Up to this time the parent may have 
felt close to the elementary school with 
its one teacher to a grade, its com- 
paratively simple program and more or 
less ready acceptance of parents. 

But suddenly his child is plunged in- 
to this new experience of departmental- 
ized work, a whole new set of teachers, 
a bewildering number of adolescent ac- 
tivities and sometimes, even a new voca- 
bulary. The parent too is a little be- 


wildered no matter how adequate his 


own educational background may be. If 
he is a good parent, he realizes that even 
though he has tried to prepare his child 
for this growing-up step, the time has 
not yet come to him to completely re- 
linquish his authority. He needs to know 
more about such things as guidance pro- 
grams, exploratory courses, required and 
elective subjects, school customs and 
rules as well as the attitudes of other 
parents on such subjects as dating, use 
of the family car and recreation. 

Yet he is after all, only a parent. He 
feels a little strange and foolish in the 
new school situation unless he has some- 
thing to help him orient himself. The 
building is big and perhaps far from his 
home; the teachers are new and seem to 
him somehow different from the ele- 
mentary teachers he knows. He isn’t 
sure that he is welcome or just how he 
should approach an acquaintance with 
this school. Even his child, in spite of 
apparent assurance in the new situation, 
is still a little insecure about the place 
of a parent in this new realm and so 
urges him to stay away. 

And so we find many parents of sec- 
ondary school students getting their in- 
formation about school by rumor or gos- 
sip or solely through the eyes of their 
children. A break occurs in home-school 
relations just at the time when they are 
most needed — a break which may result 
in a total lack of understanding of the 
secondary program or of youth’s prob- 
lems and needs and sometimes a defeat 
of good guidance of students where 
home and school are working at cross 
purposes. 


| se is surely no easy answer to this 
problem, but its implications for the 
welfare of youth and the much needed 
support of public education should give 
it priority in the thinking of both teach- 
ers and parents. 

The one ready-made agency for bring- 
ing together home and school at all lev- 
els is the Parent-Teacher organization. 
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Although the value of P.T.A. in elemen- 
tary schools is pretty generally accepted, 
teachers and administrators frequently 
argue that it does not belong in a sec- 
ondary school or cannot be successful 
there. 

It is entirely true that the elementary 
type of P.T.A. does not belong in the 
secondary school. Just as parents must 
learn to change their attitudes toward 
their young adults as they enter this new 
kind of school, so must P.T.A. leaders 
approach the planning of programs here 
with a new view. This is the place where 
parents will more than ever need help 
and advice from teachers in planning 
such programs. They will need to be 
briefed in advance about some of the 
new steps they are to take as parents 
during the coming year. They will need 
assistance in planning the kind of pro- 
grams which can interpret these steps to 
other parents either through student 
panel, general discussion or by presen- 
tations by able resource persons. 

The fact that there are in existence, 
among the more than 2500 Parent- 
Teacher units in the state of California, 
many thriving associations in junior and 
senior high schools proves that the pro- 
gram can be successful. However, there 
is no doubt that for some of the reasons 
listed above, this field of P.T.A. work is 
far behind the elementary in growth and 
usefulness. 

It should probably be accepted to be- 
gin with that no high school P.T.A. can 
expect the proportion of attendance pos- 
sible at elementary school meetings. At 
this point, many mothers either go to 
work or assume community tasks which 
before have been impossible. A certain 
proportion will heed the advice of their 
offspring to stay away from school. And 
in some instances the school will be so 
far removed from home that it will be 
dificult for a parent to come without 
great encouragement on the part of the 
school and other interested parents. 

In spite of these discouraging factors, 
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there will always be in every school, at 
least a small group of conscientious and 
interested parents who will make every 
effort to attend meetings of real interest 
to them if they are made to feel wel- 
cmoe. It is from this small group of par- 
ents that are sometimes drawn well-pre- 
pared school board members, members 
of district and state Parent-Teacher or- 
ganizations whose vision and leadership 
have made possible general support of 
the most vital and far-reaching legisla- 
tion affecting teachers and public educa- 
tion. 

Teachers frequently remark that the 
people who attend Parent-Teacher meet- 
ings or open-house demonstrations are 
not the parents they wish to reach. Any 
parent who learns enough about the 
school program to understand it him- 
self and be able to interpret it to other 
parents is a valuable parent to the school 
and to the teachers. 


I" 1s this individual missionary work 
done by unpaid lay persons in the 
community which is the real meat of the 
Parent-Teacher program. It may be sat- 
isfying to an administrator to say that 
he has had an attendance of 500 to 700 
persons at a school program, but the 
real test of home-school relationships 
will be in the quality of understanding 
of the school program, the sympathy 
and acceptance of school personnel by 
the community, as well as the under- 
standing on the part of the school staff 
of community attitudes and the rate at 
which a community is ready to accept 
educational changes. 

Granted that there is a hospitality on 
the part of the principal and teachers of 
a secondary school for a Parent-Teacher 
organization in that school, this attitude 
needs to be conveyed to parents before 
their children enter the new school. This 
can easily be done by contact with the 
P.T.A. in the elementary schools which 
feed into the secondary. This hospitable 
attitude of the teachers has much to do 
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with a different feeling on the part of 
the students about having their parents 
come to the school. The initial step can 
be taken through a meeting for the par- 
ents of prospective students with per- 
haps a tour of the plant and a brief ex- 
planation of some of the new practices. 
An interpretation to the students of 
the general purposes of the P.T.A. asso- 
ciation as well as of some of its ac- 
complishments in aiding youth will do 
much to make them see the value of 
such an association in their school. In 
some junior high schools, a P.T.A. rep- 
resentative is elected in each home-room 
or social living class, whose job it is to 
handle the membership drive in that 
class and cooperate in whatever money- 
raising activity may be necessary. Early 
in the year, a meeting of these student 
representatives is held when some ex- 
planation of the organization and their 
aid to it is presented and refreshments 
are served. Students are usually excused 
from a class for these meetings which 
give the position added prestige. 
Experienced teachers themselves are 
frequently as uninformed as to the real 
purposes and program of P.T.A. as are 
many parents concerning the school pro- 
gram, and their opposition to what they 


believe it to be is understandable. To 
meet this situation, a meeting of school 
personnel might be held when ample 
time could be allowed for the discussion 
of the over-all policies, program, some 
of the recent projects in the field of 
legislation, student loans, scholarships 
and other accomplishments by some ex- 
perienced P.T.A. worker, perhaps repre- 
senting district or state leadership. Such 
a meeting might prove to be as fruitful 
in the growth of home-school relation- 
ships as many sessions for which insti- 
tute credit is given to teachers. 

An almost endless number of oppor- 
tunities for the development of the much 
needed understanding of the relation- 
ships of home-youth-school-community 
lies ahead for those parents and teachers 
who have the vision, the humility and 
the devotion to seek for the answers to- 
gether rather than to persuade one an- 
other to accept their personal convic- 
tions and opinions. 

It seems logical to suppose that the 
Parent-Teacher organization with its 
well-tried policies and representative 
form of organization which has stood 
the test of almost 54 years of time can 
play an important role in this new-old 
frontier. 





They Are Sensitive 


Low-ability pupils tend to be extremely critical toward one another and toward 
outsiders. This criticism should be controlled by the teacher and can be directed 


toward constructive ends. 


Example: The essay of a class member, whose name was withheld from the 


class, was read and criticism of it was solicited by the teacher. The technique 
aroused interest and the class responded very well. Another instance involved the 
writing of character sketches of class members, with emphasis upon caricature. 
The enthusiasm of the class was evident, and the insights of some of the pupils 
were surprising. In both methods, care must be taken that feelings are not bruised 
and that pupils’ self-confidence is not weakened. 

Reason: Pupils of low intelligence are governed to a greater extent by emotion, 
and therefore by prejudice and misunderstanding, than are those of higher intelli- 
gence. Also to be considered is the importance which attack plays as a weapon of 
defense for those who are insecure. — Donald E. Smith, in The Clearing House. 








Mid-Century Conference On 
Children and Youth 


T= conference called by Governor 
Warren last September to discuss 
problems relating to children and youth 
brought together representatives of all 
agencies concerned with the welfare of 
our youth. Parents, welfare organiza- 
tions, law enforcement officials, educa- 
tors, and youth all participated in the 
discussions. From the summary of rec- 
ommendations adopted, the following 
excerpts are taken, as being of unusual 
interest to the schools because of the 
character of the conference. Both groups 
of quotations are from sections of Divi- 
sion I, which had the general topic, 
“Growth of a Healthy Personality.” 

Section 3. The Child Meets School 
and Community Life. 

This section recognizes that all of 
life’s experiences have an effect upon 
the developing personality. Therefore, 
the home, church, school, and commun- 
ity must share in the responsibility for 
the production of a state of total health 
for its children. Physical, mental, so- 
cial, emotional and spiritual well-being 
must be promoted through cooperative 
efforts. Such a program requires the ex- 
pansion of the role of public education 
beyond the teaching of the tool subjects. 
This section re-affirms the importance of 
sound and thorough education in the 
tool skills in order that children may be 
better equipped to meet life situations, 
but this section recommends that full 
support be given to public school pro- 
grams which have been expanded to 
meet the total life needs of children and 
urges that the current destructive at- 
tacks on public education by forces and 
groups who seek to limit, weaken and 
destroy public confidence in public edu- 


SELECTED RECOMMENDATIONS 


cation be regarded as deliberate attempts 
to undermine our American way of life. 
Section 4. Through Adolescence to 
Maturity. 
The major problems facing youth and 
leaders of youth may be said to fall 
into the following problem areas: 


1. Building in youth a system of values, 
clear, definitive, and in harmony with 
the moral, spiritual and political princi- 
ples upon which our society rests. 

2. Creating effective working relationships 
between home, church, school, and re- 
creational agencies. 

3. Providing adequate community programs 
of social welfare and recreation, staffed 
with trained professional leadership, and 
coordinated through inter-agency plan- 
ning. 

4. Activating an effective system of coun- 
seling youth and their parents in voca- 
tional, personal, intellectual, and leisure 
time problems. 

5. Developing a curriculum for the secon- 
dary schools firmly rooted in the needs 
of all pupils to be served. 

6. Establishing essential programs and 
agencies for corrective and rehabilitation 
service. 

7. Assisting youth to achieve emotional 
stability, mental maturity, and physical 
health. 


From a review of the existing situa- 
tions and the issues in these problem 
areas, the following goals are proposed 
to strengthen families and communities 
in their efforts to meet the needs of 
youth. 


1. Each community shall provide for its 
youth religious, educational, recreational, 
and welfare services designed to meet 
the needs of in-school and out-of-school 
youth, comprehensive enough to reach all 
youth, and coordinated sufficiently to be 
economical. 


The following recommendations are 
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available in each community through 
established agencies, both public and 
private, a guidance service for in-school 


proposed in order to achieve the above 
stated goals: 


1. It is recommended that each welfare and 


recreation agency in the community ex- 
amine its organization and programs to 
determine the extent to which it should 
restate its objectives, refashion its con- 
tent, and modify its activities to close 
the gaps now existing in community 
services and to validate the activities in 
which it is engaged. 

. It is recommended that our schools and 
all other community agencies serving 
youth be encouraged to exhaust local re- 
sources before seeking further State and 
Federal aid. 

. It is recommended that youth be repre- 
sented in all community projects dealing 
with teen-agers so that they may partici- 
pate in planning for youth and that pro- 
grams not be imposed upon them by 
adults. 


4. It is recommended that there be made 


and out-of-school youth to provide gen- 
eral psychological and psychiatric re- 
sources either through full time or part 
time employment or through the provi- 
sions of a mobile staff serving several 
communities. It is further recommended 
that enabling legislation be enacted to 
make possible the employment of a mo- 
bile staff. It is further recommended that 
the appropriate agencies cooperatively 
provide survey forms and procedures 
which can be used by local communities 
to determine the character of the needs 
of such counseling services. 


. It is recommended that each community 


seek ways to communicate with all new- 
comers to acquaint them with the serv- 
ices which are available to youth and to 
help them adopt the high standards of 
educational and recreational services 
which California desires for its youth. 





Handling Controversial Issues 


Because the consideration of controversial issues is an essential part of a demo- 
cratic program of education, the school’s policy governing the discussion of such 
issues should be clearly defined and explained to the students, to the teachers, 
and to the community by the board of education. 

In dealing with a controversial issue in the classroom, it is essential that various 
points of view be fairly and fully presented. It will be necessary, on occasion, to 
use materials which reflect a single viewpoint as well as those which provide for a 
balanced treatment. 

The needs and interests of students are the basic justification for the considera- 
tion of all problems and issues in the classroom. The teacher should consider the 
maturity and readiness of students in determining the scope and the emphasis 
which is appropriate for the group. 

In order to prevent various pressure groups from using the classroom for 
propaganda purposes, the basic criteria for the use of outside resource persons, 
materials, and experiences should be the educational values to be derived by the 
students, It is vital that classroom teachers, together with the school administra- 
tors, determine what educational values are desirable and how such values can 
best be attained. 

A democratic policy for the handling of complaints arising from the free dis- 
cussion of controversial issues should be established by the board of education. 
It is mandatory that the interests of the public as well as those of students, 
teachers, and administrators will be adequately safeguarded. 


— Ray E. Kehoe and Orlando W. Stephenson in The Clearing House. 
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UNESCO Adult Education Seminar 


Delegates from 20 countries attended the international seminar on adult educa- 
tion methods which met near Salzburg, Austria, from June 18 to July 29, 1950. 

The United States delegates were Ruth M. Brewer, Executive Secretary of the 
Dayton, Ohio, Council on World Affairs; Watson Dickerman, from the University 
of California Extension; Robert H. Levin, from the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, New York City; and Thomas A. Van Sant, Director of Adult Education in the 
Baltimore Public Schools. Other nations which sent delegates were Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, Denmark, Egypt, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Persia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Thailand. 

The seminar was conducted by UNESCO on the recommendation of the 
UNESCO Conference on Adult Education which met in Elsinore, Denmark, last 
year. The seminar was devoted to an exchange of experience on methods of adult 
education. It functioned along the lines of the “work conference” which has re- 
cently become popular in the United States and elsewhere. It was an active, par- 
ticipating seminar rather than a passive, listening one. The core consisted of four 
working groups: methods of organization and administration; methods in social 
and economic adult education; methods in intellectual and scientific adult educa- 
tion; and methods in arts and crafts. Every delegate belonged to one of these four 
working groups. There were also workshops, a library, evening programs and ex- 
cursions, The seminar governed itself by means of a general assembly and numer- 
ous committees. English and French were the official languages. 

Director of the seminar was Sven Bjorklund, Dean of the People’s University 
(extension division) of the University of Stockholm. The leaders of the four work- 
ing groups were Giovanni Calo, Professor of Art at the University of Florence; 
Jean Le Veugle, Director of the Regional Educational Center of the Academy of 
Grenoble; R. Alex Sim, Professor of Sociology at McGill University; and Shep- 
herd L. Whitman, Executive Director of the Cleveland Council on World Affairs. 
The librarian was Herbert Grau, Director of the People’s University of Linz, 
Austria. Lois F. Timmins (United States) was director of the evening programs. 
The staff also included 16 visiting experts and experts-in-residence from UNESCO 
and other international organizations, four interpreters, a film unit, a business 
manager, and a secretariat. 

Among the seminar recommendations which are of particular interest to adult 
educators are those calling for a study of leadership training programs, the estab- 
lishment of international training centers for leaders of adults, the launching of an 
international bulletin on adult education, and the preparation of an international 
bibliography and glossary on adult education. 

The seminar resulted in the making of valuable professional acquaintanceships 
among adult educators of many countries and in a rich exchange of information 
and experience about adult education programs and methods. The delegates agreed 
that traditional types of adult education hold less promise than an adult education 
which is rooted in the immediate and pressing problems of people and which is 
controlled by the participants. 

UNESCO is producing a film and an official report about the seminar. The 
latter will appear in UNESCO's series, “Occasional Papers On Education.” 


* 
DON'T MISS 


the next three issues of 
THE CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
February — Some Outposts Of The Curriculum 


March — A Symposium On Communications 
April — A Symposium On Family Life Education 


The January 1950 number carrying a preliminary symposium on Family Life 
Education was in such popular demand that the entire issue was insufficient to 
supply special orders. Watch for this follow-up symposium. 














Edited by JOHN B. BRINEGAR 


Special Biology Proves Successful. 
—Five years ago a highly specialized 
type of biology was originated in the 
Delano Union High School. Since con- 
ventional college preparatory biology 
with its abstractions is not specially 
suited to certain types of non-college 
students, and since there is such a tre- 
mendous field in life science, an attempt 
was made to give a course in biology 
regarding the everyday life about this 
particular area. 

Thus, in order to more fully meet 
the needs of the outdoor type of student, 
H. R. Olson, Superintendent, and Ed- 
ward Butts, natural science instructor, 
developed a course to be called zoology. 
It was built as fully as possible on first- 
hand field observations, aided by rich 
audio-visual resources, and was to be 
devoted to an intensive study of birds, 
mammals, and reptiles of the surround- 
ing areas. 

Taxidermy is one aspect of this 
course. In addition to the removal of 
the skin from an animal, tanning of 
leather, both with and without the hair, 
is taught. Casting of bodies for the full 
mounts, preparation of simple skin 
mounts for laboratory study, making of 
many types of trophies, such as gun 
mounts, lamp shades, and knife handles 
from deer antlers are other activities. 
Some boys skin and mount deer heads 
and elk heads. Also full life-sized coyotes 
and bobcats have been turned out in the 
shop. 

When students are not engaged in 
the above work, they spend their time 
in the regular biology room studying 


life habits, foods and the general ecol- 
ogy of the various animal types in the 
state and nation. Various heads, feet, 
feathers, skins, casts, skulls, and even 
the animal droppings are used. 

The class built in an old wartime 
barracks room a complete taxidermy 
room where the laboratory work is 
done. In this isolated workshop, well 
equipped with supplies and tools, rea- 
listic work is carried on in a very co- 
operative manner. Older students of 
previous years help the beginners. Keys 
to this laboratory are available to prov- 
en students so that they may go there 
any time of the day or night to work. 
Lights are seen many times in this shop 
as late as 2 A.M. 

Specimans are collected in season or 
when found dead. There are enough 
animals, truly or otherwise, classed as 
pests by our state laws to keep a class 
busy. Game birds, mammals, and other 
animals legally available add up to an 
impressive list. All laboratory work is 
stopped during the last quarter for de- 
tailed study of local mammalogy and 
ornithology. 

Flourescently lighted wall cases con- 
tain full-life musem exhibits, each fea- 
turing some life zone or habit. These 
are rebuilt each spring from the ac- 
cumulation of the year’s work and from 
a part of the open-house display. Some 
boys paint backgrounds; others arrange 
the rocks and logs to conform to certain 
habitats; others place insects or similar 
life in the background, thus giving full 
chance for certain creative abilities to 
develop. With few exceptions these boys 
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become close observers of nature and’ 


its creatures. “Tolerance of the small 
helpless creatures will not come from 
preaching to the boy,” the instructor 
reports. “One cannot tell a boy not to 
kill birds. Only by learning the intimate 
details and life habits of animals will 
the growing boy sense a love and toler- 
ance for wildlife. Boys come to this 
class bragging about killing anything 
that moves. After a few months usually 
they come to be much interested in the 
life and beauty and usefulness of most 
lower animal life.” 

Even though this course is designed 
for the non-college student, there are 
many outstanding college-preps regis- 
tered. An extensive library is available 
at all times in the biology room itself. 
This is important when informtaion is 
needed suddenly. The collection of this 
library has taken many years and to a 
great extent is the property of the in- 
structor. However, due to the close co- 
operation of the administration, private 
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publications are being withdrawn from 
the school as they are duplicated. 

Added to the above library, more 
than 2000 kodachrome slides, movies, 
pamphlets, periodicals, etc., from various 
sources are available so that the student 
gets a rich and wide experience. There 
was a waiting list desiring to register 
last fall. The accepted list is screened 
and limited to twenty. 

“Most American boys with opportun- 
ity for outdoor life have a burning 
curiosity regarding the forces of na- 
ture”, according to Mr. Butts. “They 
may not realize the significance of our 
nation’s vanishing wildlife without help. 
The accepted methods of teaching bi- 
ology do not fully touch the everyday 
life of the average student. So much of 
the average biology teaching is taken 
up in generalizations and abstractions 
that it is no wonder that biology is 
sometimes thought of as a study of 
bugs.” 





G.B.S. On An International Language 


In an article published in the Atlantic Monthly shortly after the author's 
death, George Bernard Shaw discussed the problem of a common language. He 
voted for Pidgin English, and said this in its favor: “It gets rid of much useless 
grammar. In commercial Johnsonese we write ‘I regret to have to inform you that 
it is not possible for me to entertain the proposal in your esteemed letter.’ In 
Pidgin this is ‘Sorry no can.’ Pidgin, spoken or phonetically spelt, is a labor 
saving device which leaves the harvester, the internal combustion engine, and the 


telephone nowhere.” 
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MATHEMATICS FOR EVERY NEED 


Welchons-Krickenberger: Algebra, Book One, Ele- 
mentary Course; Algebra, Book Two, Second 
Course Complete 

Popular new algebras by two experienced and active high 
school teachers. Book One is a simple, concise presentation, 
with much drill and many practical problems. Book Two 
stresses the use of algebra, relationships of numbers, prob- 
lem solving, and reviews elementary algebra. 
Welchons-Krickenberger: Plane Geometry, Revised 
Edition; Solid Geometry, Revised Edition 

Practical modern geometries for high schools with — 
methods for helping pupils to hurdle hard spots. Plane 
Geometry, Rev. Ed. is notable for its clarity and many 
applications. Solid Geometry, Rev. Ed. includes systematic 
training in space perception, reasoning, fundamental 
relations. 

Betz-Miller-Miller-Mitchell-Taylor: Everyday Gen- 
eral Mathematics, Book One 

Thorough instruction in arithmetic, informal geometry. and 


Gl N N AN D simple algebra. Much material on consumer aspects. Excel- 


lent review and testing program. Well illustrated. 
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Make Algebra Clearer and More Interesting 
To Your Pupils with 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


First-Year Algebra by Edwin |. Stein 
Enlarged Edition. Cloth or Paper Binding. 


Clearer... More Interesting... 


because every exercise starts with because of the many practical 
a clear-cut statement of Aim, applications to science, aviation, 


Procedure, Sample Solutions; business, etc., and the history 
every unit starts with an ex- and daily-life associations in the 
planatory introduction. introductions. 


With ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS you can give each pupil just the prac- 
tice he needs, by a selective system of diagnostic tests and keyed assign- 
ments. Nearly 17,000 drill examples provide enough drill for every need. 


Accomplish More in Less Time with 
Algebra In Easy Steps 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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